


all taxes upon industry and the products of 


industry, uud the taking, by taxation upon 


land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exuct from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have au equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to euch the full reward of his labor; and that 
as u result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
isbed, and the greed, internperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 





On Monday next Grover Cleveland will 
descend, from what all things considered 
is probably the most powerful political 
office in the world, to the level of a pri- 
vate American citizen, Ordinarily this 
must be a bitter chanye, for to elevate a 
man to such a position only to deprive 
him of it ut the end of a few years, is a 
cruelty to the individual, whatever it may 
be for the state. Itis not merely the vul- 
evar lust for power, but ali the better im- 
pulses of his nature, that must prompt a 
man once president of the American re- 
public to desire a second term. The 
feeling that he could with renewed 
opportunities avoid mistakes that have 
been made, and improve occasions 
that have been neglected, must be 
strong with the man who has served one 
term as president in proportion to the 
elevation of his character and the purity 
and nobility of his motives. And this 
must be especially strong with a man 
who has grown in the presidential chair 
as Grover Cleveland has. Nevertheless 
it is probable that no American president 
ever passed into private life at the end of 
a four years’ term with a clearer con- 
science and a lighter heart than Mr. 
Cleveland will have next Monday. He 
is entitled to feel that if he is not to 
be president for the next four years it is 
because he has preferred to the presidency 
something higher than the presidency— 
the part of a man determined to do 
his duty at any personal cost. For 
this he deserves and will carry into his 
retirement such a meed of respect, such a 
measure of influence, among his fellow 
citizens as have never been accorded to 
any but the greatest of his predecessors, 
and he may well live to find that his 
power for good has been increased, not 
diminished, by the defeat that now re- 
tires him to private life. 

The greatest defect of Mr. Cleveland as 
aw political leader seems to have arisen 
from the excess of w good quaiity. When, 
with noble disregard ef his own polit- 
ical fortunes, he sert in his anti-protec- 
tion message, he should have grasped his 
thistle firmly, and should have exerted his 
whole influence to force his party into 
unaggressive fight. When, to use Mr, 
Pentecost’s simile, he slapped the fetich 
of protection in the face, he ourht to 
have followed up the insult by a blow 
with clenched fist and all his force, and 
ought to have driven out of the ranks of 
his following fetich worshipers in all 
their devrees, 

Had Mr, Cleveland used his influence to 
prevent the nomination of Hill in New 
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certain to fight protection honestly and 
earnestly, in all human probability what 
has been defeat would have been victory. 
This, however, he did not do—partly, per- 
haps, becuuse he himself had not fully 
emerged from the twilight of the pro- 
tectionist superstition, and still more, 
perhaps, because of the feeling that a 
president ought not to interfere in politics 
to gain himself a second term. The con- 
sequence was that in the most important 
state in the Union he was traded off in the 
house of his professed political friends, 
and that the management of.a national 
campaign that was in reality a free trade 
struggle was given into the hands of men 
who were protectionists first and demo- 
crats afterwards, 

Thus what should have been an ageres- 
sive campaign was for the most part 
converted into an apologetic and de- 
fensive one, and democratic speakers and 
papers that ought to have been devoting 
all their time and all their strength to 
exposing the wickedness and absurdity 
of protection, 
plaining that they were not free traders 
and that the democratic party did not 
propose to abolish protection, and did not 
propose even to reduce it enough to lower 
wages! That men were thus kept in the 
party who otherwise would have been 
driven out of it is undeniable, but that. 
the net result was a weakening of the 
president’s strength is even more clear. 
This minimizing of the issue left old 
party prejudices free to work among men 
who on a square issue between free trade 
and protection would have been impelled 
to the support of the free trade candidate; 
and while Mr. Cleveland got the full 
strength of the protectionist opposition 
he failed to utilize in full strength free 
trade enthusiasm. 


were occupied in ex- 


It is the fashion of Democrats to speak 
of there not having been time to educate 
the people on the tariff question, and this 
was the ground on which Mr. Farquhar 
urged the President not to send in his 
tariff message. But the real truth is that 
the democratic leaders themselves were 
not educated and that the attempt to edu- 
cate the masses of the people was not 
fairly made. The single tax men who 
supported Cleveland were the only ones 
who really attempted it. And the reason 
of that among the workmen of the 
cities there were democratic gains, while 
among the farmers of the country there 
were democratic losses, was not that the 
farmers were more wedded to protection- 
ism than the workingmen of the towns 
and cities, but that in the single tax prop- 
aganda there had been, among the latter 
an active free trade ugency at work, 
while among the farmers there was no 
thorough-yoing attack on protection even 
during the campaign. The democratic 
speakers that were sent to them were of 
the apologetic order, and the demo- 
cratic literature that was distributed 
among them in such quantities was 
merely of the five-per-cent reduction sort. 
No man abandons a theory he has 
long and as a matter of habit enter- 
tained, ona question of percentages, If 
you want to break a protectionist away 
from his idols you must aim at making 
him a free trader. 


Mr, Cleveland's devotion to “civil ser- 
vice reform” undoubtedly weakened his 
strength as a political leader, without 


York, had he insisted on having the | gaining him any more than a small and 


national committee in the hands of men | half-hearted support from those who pro- | 
| 


fess to regard it as the most important of 
governmental improvements. When he 
made the promises about not seeking re- 
election, and with regard to appointments 
to oflice, he had probably never paid any 
attention to the tariff question, and had 
no idea that he would be called on to head 
the fight for that far more important civil 
service reform which consists in abolish- 
But he held to 
these pledves bravely, though they ham- 


ing unnecessary offices. 


pered and weakened him in his owa party 
Without bringing him strength from the 
other. In the light of the larger views to 
which he had risen and of the larger strug- 
glein which he had become engaged, he 
might well have been excused had he 
abandoned them, but if in this he made a 
political error, it was an error on the side 
of good. 


M:. Cleveland's adininistration has not 
been an ideal democratic administration. 
Yet it has not only been a good sud hon- 
est one as administrations go, but it has 
been made illustrious by the beginning 
of a great movement for the bringing 
back of the government to the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson, And this move- 
ment has not really been retarded by Mr. 
Cleveland’s defeat. On the contrary, the 
sequel will probably show that it has 
been much accelerated. Protection now 
has full.course, and though tariff reform 
may be delayed, tariff abolition will come 
all the quicker. Having placed him- 
self at the head of the anti-protection 
movement as president, Mr. Cleveland 
does not lose his influence by a defeat that, 
while it retires him to private life, makes 
that movement more determined. If he 
is willing to lead forward, he still may 
lead. He is yet inthe prime of life, he 
is fairly started on the right road, and 
great days are coming! 


Let him yo on, 


As President Cleveland goes out and 
President Harrison comes in, it might 
be worth while for the American people 
to ask themselves what is the use of a 
President Switzerland vets 
along without a president, and gets along 
well. Our presidency was but a substi- 
tute for the English crown, and in Eng- 
land the crown has ceased to be 
anything at all but a mere ex- 
pensive legal fiction, while in all the 


anyhow, 


important English colonies the governor, 
instead of being an actual executive, is 
little if anything more than an expensive 
and powerless representative of an ex- 
pensive and powerless crown. Why should 
we not abolish our imitation of royalty? 
Why should not the American republic 
also have a responsible government, and 
get along without the friction of recur- 
ring presidential elections, which are at 
best but a clumsy way of expressing the 
will of the people on the only questions 
on Which any expression of their will is 
necessary--imatters of legislation? 

Daniel J. M. O'Callaghan of this city 
in writing to THE STANDARD says: 


Ithink the term “single tax” misleading 
und indefinite, [t is also, I think, a serious 
obstucle to the vrogressof the reform,clashing | 
with the prejudices of many (such as protec- 
ticnists) and unnecessarily provoking — hos- 
tility. I prefer the expression land rent tax, 
It is common to speak of house reut, meaning 
the rent of «w house; and of ground rent, 
meaning the rent of the ground on which a 
building is located. Why cannot the expres’ 
sion Jand reut be used to mean something 
else, namely, the rent of land, exclusive 
of buildings and improvement Land 
reut tax seems to be the best ex- 
pression to describe our tux reform, 
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siuee the meaning eau be easily explatoed in 
au few words, if in fact the expression itself, 
Which appears to be nevel, would uot sugpest 
the exach meaning. It is nob expedient, it 
seems to me, for the new movement to ideu- 
tify itself, even by its name, so closely with 
free trade as to create the impression that 
the tax reform has any necessary relation to 
or connection with free trade. Free trade or 
no free trade, we should have the land rent 
tax; and all who favor that reform should be — 
encouraged to work together, without regard 
to their opinions on minor questivns, such as 
free trade or protection, 

The term single tax does not really ex- 
press all that a perfect. name would con- 
vey.’ It only sugyests the fiscal side of 
ouraims. Andin reality the single tax 
isnotatax at all, But it is a tax in 
form, and the term is useful as su¢gest- 
ing method. Before we adopted this’ 
name, people, even intelligent people, 
insisted on believing that we proposed to 
divide Jand up: and many atime have 1 
met aman who after informing me that 
he had read ‘Progress and Poverty,” and 
was familiar with my ideas, would con- 
tinue: “But what I don't under- 
stand is, how, after you have once 
divided land up equally, you propose to 
keep it divided.” Since we have used the 
term single tax this sort of misinterpre- 
tation seems to have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and I think no little of the 
great progress we have inade is owing to 
the fact that in our name we have kept 
Before the public the idea that the prac- 
tical we proposed consisted 
simply of a reform in taxation. 

Not only is single tax to my mind 
preferable to the term land rent tax as 
linking us to those great Frenchmen, 
ahead of their time, who, over a century 
avo, proposed the @apot unique as the 


measures 


great means for solving social problems 
and doing away with poverty, but that it 
What 
we want to do is not merely to impose a 
certain Kind of atax, but to vet rid of 


far more fully expresses our ain. 


other 
would not seem too high flown, would 
be ‘freedom men,” or “liberty men,” or 
“natural order men,” for it is on establish- 
ing liberty, on removing restrictions, on 
giving natural order full play, and not on 


taxes. Our proper name, if it 


any mere fiscal change that we base our 
hopes of social reconstruction. 

Weare indeed the abolitionists of this 
later time, and it was not without reason 
that I had the great pleasure on Friday 
last of seeing the veteran Parker Pills- 
bury present at the meeting which Wil- — 
liam Lloyd Garrison and myself addressed 
in Tremont temple, Boston, and of hear- 
ing him speak of our cause as acontinua- 
tion of that to which he gave his early 
manhood and prime. For we are aboli- 
tionists, not merely in that we aim at the 
extension of human freedom, but in that 
our methods consist of abolishing re- 
strictions, notof creating new machinery. 

This idea is more fully expressed in the 
term single tax than it would be in 
land rent tax or any other such phrase. 
We want as few taxes as possible, 
as little restraint as is conformable to 
that perfect law of liberty which will al- 
low each individual to do what he pleases 
without infringement of the equal right 
of others, 

For my part 1 ami tolerant of protec- 
tionists, for L cannot but remember that 
I was a protectionist once myself, and in 
so fur as protectionists will go with us in 
abolishing taxes upon personal property 
and improvements and bringing state 
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laxalion entirely on ithe “alive of land, i 
wish to work with them. But I should 
think ita nustake of policy as well as of 
principle, to in any way alter the 
presentation of our cause so as 
What 
we, as advocates of liberty, as de- 
fenders of equal rights, as followers of 





to conform to their prejudices. 


Thomas Jefferson, have most to contend 
with is the protective spirit—the notion 
that men have to be governed and pa- 
ternalized rather than given freedom; the 
notion that the conditions of the poor 
can be improved by charity and the status 
of labor made more tolerable by benevo- 
lence, when the truth is that all that is 
And to bring the 
masses of workingmen to our views, all 
that is really necessary for us to do is to 
break wp in their minds the protective 
superstition. 


needed is justice. 


Eere isan illustration of how protective 


ideas befoy men: | 

Speaking of the failure of the New York 
car drivers’ strike, the Journal of United 
Labor declares that the day of the strike 
is past, and that the sooner workingmen 
recognize that fact and devise other 
methods for righting their wrongs and 
redressing their grievances the better for 
all concerned. ‘This is as true as true 
can be. But when it comes to devising 
other methods the Journal of United La- 


-bor seems utterly at sea, <All it has to 


propose is the establishment of boards of 

arbitration and the reduction of the hours 

of labor to eight per day with the estab- 

lishment of a minimum rate of wages 

and the prolvaiows of working over time. 
The Journal says 


Within twenty-four hours after the strike 
was inaugurated twenty thousand men were 
secking for an opportunity to take the strik- 
ers’ places, and there were thousands more 
who were quite as anxious for the work, bu 


“too manly to seck it to the detriment of their 


fellows. And while this condition of affairs 
exists in our Jaree industrial centers strikes 
cannot be successful, except in trades re- 
quiring a high grade of skill. 2. . 

Reduce the hours of labur to eight per day, 
and establish a minimum rate of wages. At- 
tach a penalty for working overtime, and 
give an opportunity to labor to the vast army 
of industrious idle men who flood the larger 
American cities at the present time. This 
would render strikes unnecessary, as an em- 
ployer would think twice before allowing 
his work to stop when he did not 
know where to look for men. The em- 
ployer reaps all the benefit of the com- 
petition in labor under present methods. And 
while the hours of labor remain at ten or 
more per day there will continue to be two 
idie men looking for every vacant job, and 
under such circumstances, no matter how 
righteous their cause, the employes will suffer 
defeat at the hands of the curporationsevery 
time they measure strength, provided the lat- 
ter are disposed to fight and willing to put 
up with temporarv inconvenience. 


What vitiates all the thinking and all 
the teaching of the men in the leadership 
of the Knights of Labor is the virus of 
protectionism. The Journal sees that 
what stands in the way of raising 
the wares of the men who are at work is 
the fact that there are great numbers of 
men who cannot getwork. But so accus- 
tomed is it to look on work as a precious 
thing that must be preserved and increased 
by government that it actually proposes 
penal laws for preventing men from 
working as much as they want to in 
order to cnable other men to get work, 
Itisas if one in a suffocating room in- 
stead of proposing to open the windows 
and let air in, should demand that a limit 
be put on men’s breathing so that what 
air there was should go round, 

The Journal of United Labor is doing 
good work for the Australian ballot sys. 
tem, and General Master Wo-kinan Pow- 
derly, in his journeying through the 
country, is very profitably drawing atten- 
tion to this great reform, which is the 
needed preliminary to all political action 
toy the pubes of ee S Wrongs, 


ee a renner 


At Cincinnati Mp, Powderly was inter. 





TH 1D 


riewed. The iilemviower “oaked Woe 
whether he believed in the single tax. 
He replied: 

Toa certain extent, yes. Ido not believe 
any man has the right to own 500,000 acres of 
land. It gives him too much power over the 
rovernment.. Nor do I think land should be 
held for speculative purposes untess it is 
taxed, Let ive illustrate: I bought u fot on 
the outskirts of Serauton, in the midst of 
several acres of land, a few years ago, for 
$900, and built my house. Six months after 
thata friend wanted to buy a lot and it 
cost him $1,200. ‘But Mr. Powdely only 
paid $000,” he expostulated. Yes; but, then, 
there is w house bere now. Mine was the 
only bouse in the neighborhoud. Now, it 
was my labor that improved that prop- 
erly. Siuce then a few other houses have 
been built, and the lots are now on sale 
for $2,000. The owner of this land never 
put a spade into it. He is tuxed by the acre, 
while we are tuxed by the lot. We pay $10 
to his forty cents. That is robbery; upheld, 
it is true, by the law, but none the Jess rub- 
bery. Lama single tax man in so far as 1 be- 
lieve in a Jawto remedy this evil. And it 
will come, it’ must come, for there is a popu- 
lar clamor for it. 


If Mr. Powderly isa single tax mau only 
toacertain extent, it is evidently to an 
extent that is enabling him to do excel- 
lent single tax work. 


Whatever may be thie' case with others, 
the single tax free traders who went 
to the Chicago tariff reform conven- 
tion have reason to be pleased. The 
word single-tax was not uttered by a 
single one of us, untilat the banquet fol- 
lowing the convention, Louis F. Post 
made, by request, a single tax speech. 
But so close isthe connection between 
the single tax and free trade, that the 
moment it. was proposed to adopt free 
trade resolutions the single tax was in 
the air, and men who have been posing 
as the most advanced anti-protectionists, 
became suddenly horrified at the thought 
of doing without custom houses. 


A most valuable educational work was 
done in the Chicago convention, and it is 
certain that many mere tariff reformers 
were made free traders, and many mere 
free traders were made single tax men. 
Nor is the effect confined to those pres- 
ent; orto Chicago. It will radiate all 
through the west. 








The rejection of that part of the reso- 
lution declaring for the same freedom of 
trade between this and other countries as 
exists between our American states was 
not tantamount to a declaration in favor 
of mere tariff reform as against free 
trade. Free trade, absolute free trade, 
remains hard and fast in the resolu- 
tion as drawn up by Mr. Bowker, and 
adopted by the convention. What 
else is the assertion that the right 
to freely exchange his labor and the pro- 
ducts of his labor isa natural right of 
man? Nor yet was there anything to 
show that the viva voce vote of what was 
virtually a Chicago mass meeting was 
really in favor of striking out this clause, 
except the quick decision of the chair- 
man. The free traders had sufficiently 
gained their point to think it not worth 
While to bring the matter up again. 





This Chicago convention shows what 
the future course of our politics is to he. 
The same debate that went on there will 
ere long be going on in every democratic 
convention, The radical spirnt las been 
roused and the demand for tariff reform 
is steadily and rapidly passing into the 
demand for free trade—not “British free 
trade,” with a tariff for revenue only, 
but ‘American free trade,” with no more 
custom houses around our coasts and bor- 
ders than exist on the lines that separate 
our states. 


Tam cer tainty not a anal democrat, 
nor yet a protectionist, but if To owas a 
member of the house [ should vote for 
the Randall bill to abolish the internal 
tax on tobuceo if Icould not vote for 
a bill to abolish the whole internal 
reyenue, J should prefer a reduc. 
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| ion of. ‘the tariff to a reduction of the 
internal revenue, but so long as that can- 
not be obtained it is a good thing to 
strike at the lesser of two evils. The re- 


tariff the stronger will be the demand f 
its utter abolition. 


The confession of Pigott and the utter 
breaking down of the case of the Times 
isanevent of the very highest import- 
ance, for it probably marks the culmina- 
tion of the struggle that Parnell and 
his fellows have been so long conducting, 
the final and decisive victory in the con- 
test that has gone on for centuries for 
The ef- 
fect upon English public opinion must be 
enormous, and it is difficult to see how 
the tory government can longer continue 
to hold power. And with the breakdown 
of tory coercion in Ireland comes the 
great struggle for natural rights, in 
which the democracies of the three king- 
doms will be united. Events are moving 
fast on the other side of the water. 


Trish rights and independence. 


I sail for Southampton on Satur- 
day in pursuance of my promise to 
our friends in England to come over 
for three months and do what I 
could to help them. I shall speak first in 
Camberwell on the 18th of March, and 
after that, if I can judge from the partial 
list of engagements which has been sent 
to me, I shall be speaking in the three 
kingdoms and in Wales almost continu- 
ously. IT hope to be back here about the 
middle or end of July, and <a little later 
will endeavor to accept the many invi- 
tations to speak in this country which 1 
have been, compelled to decline. While 
abroad I shall write to THe STANDARD 
every week. HENRY GEORGE, 





THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


A LARGE GATHERING OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MEN. 


Protection Roundly Denounced. but Free 
Trade Causes a Wail From the Revenue 
Retormers—The Single Tax Could Not be 
Kept Out. 


The tariff reform convention called by the 
Chicago tariff reform club was held in that city 
on the 19th, 20th and 2istdaysof February. The 
local attendance was large, including revular 
delegates from the tariff reform club, the 
Iroquois club and other Chicago organiza- 
tions, besides every individua!l who chose to 
regard himself as a constituent part of the 
eonvention. Froin the south and southwest 
there was a fair attendance of representative 
men, as there was also from the northwest. 
outside of Chicago. Among tbe more proin- 
inent delegates from states other than Ilinvis 
and the eastern states, Were ex-Goverpor 
Morton of Nebraska, Judge Galloway of 
Kunsas, ex-Goveruor Buckner of Kentucky, 
Aretas Thomas of Texas, Howe Paige of Min- 
nesota and Bolton Smith of Tennessee. Hugh 
O. Pentecost went from the single tax club of 
Brovkilvn; Herbert Boyes from the single 
tax clubs of New Jersey; Read Gordon is 
wu protected manufacturer from New York, 
August Lewis, A. Van Deusen and Louis F, Post 
fromm the Manhattan single tax club of New 
York; Thomas G. Shearman, William T. 
Croasdale, Calvin Tompkins, W. H. Pave and 
Horace White from the reform club of New 
York; Henry George, RK. KR. Bowker, John 
Codman, Lawrence Dunham and Jas. Gaunt 
froin the New York free trade club; and C. 8. 
Hupkins, from the single tax club of Syra- 
cuse. 

Most of the delegates from the east left the 
Grand Central depot in New York by the 6 
o'clock train on the evening of the l7th. At 
Albany they were met by a considerable bedy 
of single tax men, headed by Robert Baker, 
who had gathered to urge the delegates to 
insist upon radical free trade de ‘elarations by 
the convention, The trip was made by way 
of Niagara Falls, through southern Canada, 
and terminated late in the evening of the 
Isth, The Grand Pacific Hotei was made the 
headquarters of the eastern delegutes, wo 
were joined by delegates from other sections, 
though the Patner House was the headquar- 
ters of Lhe convention, On the 19th the con- 
vention was opened, HE. Burritt Smith being 
chosen temporary chairman and Jobn 
Z. White temporary secretary, Afier the ad- 
dress of the temporary chuirman a commit- 
tee on organization and one on resolutions 


' for vice-presidents, 


i ‘ | Texas; Wal! 
duction of the revenue from. internal punner 


sources will help protectionists to keep up | 
the tariil, but the higher they make the - 
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_ were Apolited: The f Loner feneried speed- 


ily, naming for president J. Sterling Morton; 
eighty-four prominent 
~ ' section of the coun- 
ries, Aretus W. Thomas, 
ax Pave, New York; Lawrence 
mnecticut; John Z. White, W. BE. 
Teo 0  alinois, 
~ gotmittee on resolutions consisted of 
wt Hill, J. HL Raymond, Professor H. L. 

abwood and A.D. Currier, of Illinois; W. 
U. Brownlee and Henry A. Robinson, of Mich- 
ivan; C. N. Keith, of Dakota; Judge J. M. 
Galloway, of Kansas; E. M. Wilson, of Min- 
nesota; R. R. Bowker and Henry George, of 
New York; J. Q. Smith, ot Ohio; James D. 
Hancock, of Pennsylvinia, A. Thomas, of 
Texus; BE. W. Judd, of Massachusetts; S. B. 
Buekner, of Kentueky; Le W. Nieman and 
Clarence 8S. Brown, of Wisconsin, FW. Lay- 
man, of Lowa; Herbert Boge, of New Jersey; 
Lawreuce Dunham, of Connecticut; and Bol- 
ton Sinith, of Tennessee. 

The morning of the 20th was occupied by 
the convention at Central Music hall iu listeu- 
ing to essays, and by the committee at the 
rooms of the Iroquois club in drafting reso- 
lutions. Judge Galloway proposed a resolu- 
tion advocating ubsolute free trade, but the 
word “absolute” was struck out by one vote. 
Other resolutious were presented aud de- 
bated, until Mr. Bowker drafted the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously adopted by the 
committee: 

We hold that it is the natural right of every 
man to freely exchange bis lubor, or the pro- 
duct of his labor, to the best advantage; we 
declare ourselves unalterably opposed to the 
so called protective system, and demand the 
prompt abrogation of all protection features 
from the tarilY, and we believe the American 
nation will reach its full measure of pros- 
perity only by enacting at the earliest. day 


men representing - 
bry; und’ for + yes! 


practicable such legislation as will apply the 


simerican system of free trade betttoon the 
states to the United Slates in their relations to 
the world, 

Kurly in the afternoon the resolution was 
reported, and from that time the convention 
became a living thing. The breath of lifehad 
been breathed into its nostrils. The clause in 
Roman type was adopted without dissent. but 
thatio italics called out all the debating talent 
inthe hall, Mr. Shearman, Mr. George, Mr. 
Creusdule, Mr. Darrow, Mr. Horace White, 
Mr. Forest und Mr. Jones were chief among 
the debaters. The clause wus supported ou 
the ground that it Was right and appeaied to 
the best sentiinents of the muss of people; it 
Was opposed by some because they thought 
it unwise to demand free trade, and by others 
because they thought a tari! for revenue the 
only practicable free trade. It was a signifi- 
cant fact in this debate that though every 
single tax manin the convention was serupu- 
lously careful to avoid allusions to the sinule 
tux and demands not strictly within the lim- 
its of the call, the siugle tax was nueverthe- 
less constantly referred to by the mere tariff 
reformers as a necessary consequence of the 
principle stated in the italicized clause. When 
the question was brought to vote, it was de- 
feated by a majority so small that many 
members on both sides doubted the result as 
declared. 

lu the evening following the debate a mass 
meeting was beld in the ball, which was ad- 
dressed by Henry George, John Codman, C. 8, 
Darrow and J. A. Burrows. Again the effect of 
radical sentiments on popular autdienuces was 
demonstrated. Both Mr. Georve and Mr. 
Darrow (the latter a young lawyer of re- 
tnurkable power as a public speaker) pre- 
sented the principie of absolute free trade— 
American free trade us distinguished from 
revenue tariffs, which are known as British 
free trade—and every point thev made was 
received with thunders of applause. Captain 
Codmat, too, whose introduction us “a speci- 
inen of the American sailor, now extinct,” 
put bim at once on a friendly footing with the 
audience, held their attention as much by bis 


earnest opposition to protection as by his — 


jokes and good humor. 

The third day of the convention was given 
over to discussion aud the transaction of a 
few business details. Amoug the speakers 
whose naines ure familiar to STANDARD read- 
ers was Read Gordon. He was calied upon 
While the tin plate question was under dis- 
cussion, and gave an account of the effect of 
protection upon bis business of preserving 
fruits, Showing that under free trade he could 
pay the best wages and yet compete at an 
advantage in any market in the world, while 
now be is ata disadvantage in his own mar- 
ket on account of foreign competition, 

The following committee on permanent 
national organization was appointed: Horace 
White, David A. Wells, W. T. Baker, Volney 
Foster, Johan Codman, C.D. Hammill, Aretas 
Thomas, W. W. Catlin and Byron G. Stout; 
and, after listening to an address by Hugh O. 
Pentecost, in his best vein, the convention ad- 
journed. 

in the evening 150 guests sut down to a ban- 
quet in the Palmer house. Ex Governor Mor- 
ton presided, and toasts were responded to 
by Aretas Thomas, John Codman, Louis F, 
Post, R. K. Bowker, Huch O. Pentecost, J. H, 
Raymond, Owen Lovejoy, D. B. Jones, EB, O, 
Brown and Byron G. Scout. 

The national organization committee held 
aumecting on the Sith, at which David A, 
Wells was elected president and Everett P. 
Wheeler, R. RK. Bowker and George Haven 
Putnum were appointed members of the 
executive committee, It was also decided to 
muke New York the permanent headquarters, 
with & branch at Chicago, 





























































‘Mare 2, 1839. 
THE PETITION, 
‘THE WORK OF TING SIGNATURES 


KEEPING UP ALL‘x. | ~ THE LINE. 


Close to Thirty Thousnnd. Na, Voy ou 
the Lisi—Nearly Ninety Thos. “(s 
Sent Out—A Fresh Iopuine Giv 
Work. 

SINGLE 


TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, \ 
New York, February 26, 1889. 
The work of this committee during the 
week ending to-day shows some improve- 
ment over that of the previous week, 
though no large increase in the receipts 
of. signed petitions can well be looked for 
until “those sent out with the documents 
begin renerally to come it. At this writ- 
ing, 25,000 packages, each containing 
three documents, cite We and blank pe- 
titions, have been mailed, and before 
Tru STANDARD goes to press all of the 
remaining packages will be in the miuail. 
Itisa most gratifying fact that to-day 
(Tuesday) the new petitions began to 
come in. 
The best work that can be done by this 
-committee will practically begin when 
the work of sending out documents is 
temporarily ended. Our old enrollment 
list is being compared with the new, ant 
‘the lists of names of single tax men 
furnished us by individuals, or published 
from time to Lime in THE STANDARD, have 
been similarly compared, and those whose 
‘names do not appear on the new list are 
reminded of this fact and asked to go to 
work. Furthermore, a careful examina- 
tiun of the enrollment shows us where 
‘the petition has not been pushed, and our 
list of workers gives us opportunity for 
“communication with those who ean be 
‘depended upon to press the work when 
they discover that their own places are 
flagging behind. For instance, when Cin- 
‘cinnati discovers the fact that Cleveland 
is far ahead of heron this enrollment, the 
workers in the former city will be dis- 
‘posed to push the petition and this, in 
‘turn, will increase the probabilities of 
organization there. It is not the business 
‘of this enrollment committee to attempt 
a general or national organization, but its 
petition does give opportunity for bring- 
ine men together, and there is no good 
reason why a clab shall not be organ- 


ized in every city, town and vil- 
lave. Wherever four or five earnest 


men have determined that this shall be 
done, and have: vone about the work, a 
‘club has been organized, at which ex- 
tracts from ‘Progress and Poverty” and 
“Social Problems” have been regularly 
‘read and discussions on the doctrines 
therein propounded have been provoked. 
‘Of course it would be very well if this 
~ tcgommittee could comply with the frequent 
‘sugeestions that lecturers are needed here 
and there, but the means at its disposal 
render it impossible to even consider 
suggestion that anyone shall be sent out 
regularly for propaganda work. Fortu- 
nutely, our cause isso rich in literature 
that this is not really needed. We are 
making the widest possible distribution 
of tracts, but, nevertheless, the number 
of people in any town or villuge who 
have read such tracts is necessarily small 
in comparison with the whole population, 
and all that is necessary to give a suc- 
cessful series of meetings followed by de- 
bate is for one or two men to select some 
such tract as Ring's “Cause Plainly 
Stated,” Shearman’s speech before the 
Ohio legislature, or some chapter from 


“Progress und Poverty,” ‘Social Prob- 
lems,” ov “Protection or Free Trade? 


and read it, and then open the meeting 
for a discussion of such speech or chapter. 
This course will awaken an interest that 
will eventually pave the way for public 
lectures; but until this interest is awak- 
ened and organizations are started that 
cain arranve for lectures, itis idle to ex- 
pect that wsuccessful lecture bureau can 
be putin operation, It will be the next 
business of the committee to do all in its 


power to stimulate the formation of such 
clubs, 


During the past week or ten days let- 
ters have been written to all persons 
Whose names appeared on THE STANDARD 
single tux directory and to many others, 
veminding them of the fact that their 
names do not appear on our enrolment, 


The result has been that many who had - 


accidentally neglected the matter have 
been stirred up to work, One gentleman 
in responding tosuch a letter says that he 
isan invalid and does not go out evens 


heard, 


' paid 
pamphlets should bring our friends to 


ings, bnt he acknowledges that this is. 


oniy a partial excuse, as he might have 
sent in his own name, at least. 
now sends in his own name and six more, 


' vatled is 
Asitis, he | 


and gives some interesting information | 


gle 


Til iy S'1 





concerning the rout: of the single tise | 
sentiment in Massachusetts. 

A gentleman at Leadville, Colorado, 
writes a letter, not for publication, in 
which he gives the names of the people 
who constitute the single tax club that 
has done such effective service in Aspen, 
Col., and also sends in the names of sin- 
tax advocates in his own town. Such 
letters as these, though not for publica- 
tion, are exceedingly important, as they 
enabie us to examine our enrollment and 
see Whether or not the persons named 
have been overlooked, and to get into 
correspondeuce with them in case they 
are nof already among the sizners of the 
petition, at is to be greatly hoped that 
our drivuds throughout the country will 
be prompt to send to the committee any 
matter of interest concerning the move- 
ment. Where such letters contain news 
they will be condensed for publication in 
THE STANDARD, but individual opinions 
concerning the success of the movement 
in any neighborhood are of interest and 
importance to the committee in guiding 
it toward the stimulation of work where 
itis languid. 

The contributions during the week have 
been as follows: 


Henry 8.Chase, M.D., St.Louis, Mo. 1.00 
T. MeKnuight, Wallula, Wash. Ter. 2 50 


Previously acknowledged in’ THE 


STANDARD, . . . . « © © «~~» 2,582 67 


Totals 2. e ace Se ew 2 BE DOB BT 
This account is made up on Tuesday, 
and does not include several contributions 
since noon; and neither does it inelude 
some contributions sent to THE STANDARD 
and transferred to this committee to-day. 
These will be acknowledged next week. 
Taking thetigures as they stand, they 
show that since the committee made its 
appeal to the public for $800, for sending 
out literature, it has received, outside its 
recular subscribers, $287.85, and it will, 
therefore, be under the necessity of using 
money contributed by a few persons for 
the general work of the committee to pay 
for this distribution of literature. This 
necessity may bring the regular work 
prematurely to a close, but the most 
distressing fact about it is that 
it vives evidence that the  com- 
mittee cannot depend with certainty on 
our single tax friends to provide for such 
a distribution of other literature, includ- 
ine an issue of THE STANDARD, as it has 
always had in view. Of course, it would 
not be fair or reasonable to ask those who 
have contri. uted already so liberally to 
pay more than they have agreed to pay, 
and hence the committce will have to be 
guided by the action or non-action of its 
friends throughout the country, The 
work of enrollment, as was stated in the 
beginning, will go on, but the almost 
equally necessary work of distributing 
literature cannot continue unless those 
who have professed their great desire 
to press it forward consent to pay 





the necessary expenses. As has 
been before said, the public — is 
not asked fo contribute one cent to- 


ward the ordinary work of this commit- 
tee, This is provided for, and every cent 
that comes in is used for spreading litera- 
ture, promoting organization, and other- 
wise advancing ourcause, The committee 
is perfectly aware of the fuct that a vast 
number of people doing earnest work for 
the cause are not able to contribute a 
single cent in money, but it is also aware 
of the fact that there are thousands quite 
as able to contribute as those who have 
sent in money fron: whom it) has not 
This is probably due to carcless- 
ness or inudvertence, but the fact that 
the outside contributions have not hall 
for sending out the first 90,000 


see that funds are urgently needed, 
The total number of signatures now ONn- 
us follows: 


Reported lust week. , 87,207 
Received during week ending Feb, 2 1,505 
Total | eb 8 tee y ‘ rr or oer’ 0,073 


A. FE. Kacel, Milwaukee, Wis... hO 
Fred Macdonald, Butte, Mont. ... 50 
8. C. Reese, Puna, His. 2... 1°00 
C. H. Vorhes, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 390 
KK. H. Jones, Leadville, Col. . 1 00 
Solon P. Cress, Leady ille, Col... 1.00 
C. Bonesteel, (rand C rossing, III. 1 00. 
Kk. P. Bolin, Whitman, Mass... 1 00 
J. H. Hensen, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 0U 
Jus. Barron, Minneapolis, Minn. . 1 00 
H. F. Ring, Houston, Tex. ... 5. OO 
(teu. Seward, New York city. . 1 00 
Richard Welton, Mt. Veraon, N.Y. 1.00 
Johu J. Hopper, New York eMye 3 25 00 
T. P. Ryan, Brookly n, N. Y. ‘ 1 00 
James Croly, Cudillac, Mieb ... 1 00 
James S. Patan, Douglas, Wash, T. 5 00 
John Lanza, New York city. .. 1 00 
Chrrles Watson, Baltimere, Md... fh 00 
Thomas Taylor, Youngstown, O. . 2 00 
Subscriptions in postage stamps. . 60 
S64 2 








eben ARD. 


This dade: ites dint a dike 90, O00 aiNpniels 
already ordered and prepared for mailing 
Will be exhausted in the course of a very 
few days,ind the committee has been com- 
pelled to order 80,000 more to carry on 
the work, 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairman, 

J. F. Cooper, Hites, ANegheny county, Pa.— 
The lords of industry bereabouts are mostly 
the lords of natural opportunitics also. The 
terms of industrial life areever growing more 
rigorous and everywhere the views advaneed 
in Progress und Poverty” are verified. — 

J.J. Wilkes, Crainville, Kan.—The farmer 
isa hard man to convince of the truth of auy- 
thing new, but corn at 164 eents per bushel 
and other products correspondinely low, 
with all manufactured articles that he has to 
purehase so far above the cost of production, 
will, I think, hasten his conviction. 

James Charlton, Houston, Texas.—It is evi- 
dent that George’s idea has passed the first, 


vantages, 

James Rean, Oswego, N. Y.—I find no diffl- 
eulty in obtaining signatures to the petition. 
[think every mau and woman in the country 
who believes in the single tax doctrine should 
do something for this work. 

Edward Jewett, East Rindge, N. W.—Our 
work is) pre-eminently an edueational one, 
and the time required to educate the people 
of the whole country weld not be appreci- 
ably greater than that 
the people of a single state. 

Frank M. Duval, Baltimore, Md.—I find a 
good deal of trouble in wetting signers, but do 
not mind it, as it gives me a chanee to ex- 
plain things. Iocan, however, get a great 
many people of all parties to sigu except the 
Gorman democrats. They won’t touch it with 
u forty-foot pole. They are of the Randall 
and New York Sun breed, and the sooner the 
democratic party drives them out of the pas- 
ture and locks the 
for it. 

L. G. Booty Cedar Rapids, lowa.—The 
farms about here are large and the owners, 
generally peak (aes out of debt and very 
conservative, Most of them came here when 
land was cheap, and it is now worth from 840 
to $60 per aucre. They are averse to chanve, 
and look with suspicion on any movement out 
of the general line of polities. In fact, they 
constitute an ignorant but powerful opposi- 


dired to educate 


gate the better it will be 


look up to them and worship them as much as 
the slaves worshiped their ‘“vood masters.” 
Nevertheless, the single tux doctrine is 
eradually insinuating itself into public 
thought, and men can now be approached on 
the subject who would have spurned you 
from their presence a yeur ago. The news- 
papers are throwing open their columns to 
its discussion, and the faithful are more en- 
thusiastic than ever before. 

James H. South, Eagle Rock, Tdaho.—I 
sume here about a year ago and brought with 


me five dollars’ worth of George's books, 
which have been circulated amour the raneh- 


ers, Who have read them with interest. [ 
also send my copy of THE STANDARD uround 
amone them, and it is doing good. 

B. A. Birmingham, Kansas City, Mon—VThe 
sinvle tux doctrine seems to be rapidly cain- 
ing cround in Kunsas City, as is shown by 
the history of our single tax club, recently 
organized. At the first meeting there was an 
attendanee of 17, at the next, three weeks 
later, the attendance wus over 70, and at the 
lust, a Week ago Sunday, the attendance was 
104. 

James McClelland, Cumberland Mills, Me.— 
Tam getting the people here worked up to 
the importance of the single tax. We = shall 
have a club in full blast in Cumberland Mills 
ina few weeks. 

Dr. W. N. Hill, Baltimore, Md.—There is 
every prospect at present of a more clYective 
prosecution of the single tax work than at 
any previous period. The Single tax learue 
is about to establish permanent headquarters, 
Which will help our work ereatly. 

Melvin H. Palmer, St. Leuis.-J find little 
ifany trouble in) procuring signatures, even 
from those who believe that the tarilY benefits 
them, They fail to hold up their end in argu- 


ment, and finally see the absurdity and in- | 


justice of the whole systein. 


To New Haven Men, 

NEW HAVEN, Cono,—There is to be a meéet- 
ingot single tax men oat 10% Oranee street, 
room ll, Friday eveniog, Mareh 1, for the 
purpose of plucing the tax reform clubupon 
amore useful and active basis, and for se- 
curing the services of some able speaker to 
urouse public interest in the reforms we ad- 
vocate, We hope thit every Branparp 
reader here who has the cause at heart will 
ury to be present und lend a helping hand, 

he single tux menof New Haven seem ta 
be a little tou “single’—tooa much like politi- 
eal bachelors; they ought to unite, get mrar- 
ried politicully, so to speak, and form ik pra- 
lifig political family for propagating tueir 
ideas, ALFRED SMITH, - 


tion, and the poorer people in their employ | 


Rance nc enemy ements «emt men epee mamta aeretiaaeninme 


| 





or ridiculous stage, aud people are becinning 

to discuss itin earnest and tothink there may 

ve something in it. We shall soon be in the |: 

last stage—nainely, adoption, : 
Samuel D. Manning, Portsmouth, Va.—-The 

interest in the’single tux is increasing quite 

rapidly, considering that there are only two of 

us pusbing the work here. Nine out of ten 

men to whom J explain the system see its ad- 





THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


A re eri ofthe ‘time When the Rea 
publican Party Favored Free Soil, Free 
Menu and Freedom—Other Etents, i 
Samuel Polack has presented the elub with 

awrelie of the presidential campaign of 1850— 

the year in which the republican party en- 

tered the antional political field. It is a 

medallion which was struck for the new party 

and its presidentialeandidate. Itisef pewter, 

and has on one side.a bust, protile, of John C. 

Fremont, and inoa cirele surrounding the 

head these words: “Col. John C, Fremont, 

born Jannary 27, 1813." On the reverse side, 
withit a wre: il, are. the words, “The Rocky 
mountains echo baek Fremont, the people's 
choice for T8i6.—Constitutional Freedom.” 

KEntwined about the base of the wreath are 

the two principles on which the republican 

purty went into the national field, “Free Sui, 

Free Men.” 

“The Fremont men of (6 are nearly all 

George men to-day,” said an old) man, who 

was sitting ina group examining the medal- 

lion the other night. Not a word was said in 
answer; but heads nodded in mute assent. 

The medal will be properly framed and hung 

up on the walls where General Fremont him- 

self may see it, and) perhaps be reminded of 
the time when his: highest ambition was to 
lead a political party whose slogan was 

“Constitutional Freedom” and whose ereed 

was “Free Soil, Free Men” 

The Visitor's Book now rests on a handsome 

desk made by Mr. Everett. Over the desk is 

a handsome situ, painted by Mr. Gailholy, di- 

reeting attention to the book. Mr. idverett 

has made and Mr. Gilholy painted a large 
blackboard, on which, in future, will appear 
wll the announcements of the club. Mr. Dob- 
lin bus contributed two water color drawings 

—The Spinner” and “Getting Ready to Go 

Ou 

The proposed concert bas been postponed 

for further preparation, 

The meetings of the Progress and Poverty 

class on Monday evenings are well attended 

not alone by members of the Manhattan 
club, but by persons who have not yet come 
to believe in the single tux as well. 

There was a large attendance at the meet- 

ing last Sunday evening, when Henry George 

give a short uccount of what was done at 
the tariff reform conference held in Chicago 
last week. In closing he announced his early 
departure for oan extended tour. of Great 

Britain, and promised upon his return to ive 

a done talk before the club. , 

Williain J, Gorsuch folawed, delivering an 

interesting address. 

Henry T. Terry wil) deliver 

next Sunday evening, taking for his subject 

“The capitalists’ side of the labor question.” 
Avan jnformal ineeting beld on last Mon- 

day evening the club decided to assemble at 

the rooms, 8 St. Mark’s place, ou Friday 
evening, March 1, at eight o’clock, and from 
there go-to steamer. and -bid Henry George 
food speed op his mission to Great Britain, 
All friends who may desire to participate are 


invited to come to the rooms at the above 
named hour, 


the Jecture 


The y orkville Clab: Dishbaunds. 


Ata speci ial meeting of the Yorkville single 
tax club, at their rooms, 1506 Second avenue, 
on Thursday, Feb. 21, 1889, the following rese- 
lution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That this elub disbands and 
urges all its members to juin the M: tnbattan: 
single tax club. . 

A. Sehultz and A rihur Vievel were aps! 
pointed a committee of two to present the 
names of those members who desired to join 
the Manhattan elub, ARTHUR MLEGEL. 


Why Blenry Sinith Was Benten. 

KW. Krackowizer writes from Milwaukee: 
We should have re-elected Henry Smith had 
ib not been for the folly of trying in one and = 
the same breath to prove thit protection is 
barefaced robbery and yet that we were 
only five per cent, on Che averare, less feloni- 
ous thanthe “high taxers.” The masses were 
ready for straight free trade doctrine; but 
the labor leaders of the Schilling type, and 
those in charge of the democratic campuign, - 
saw fit to cast a cuke to, rather than shy a 


castor at, the protection Cerberus, and we 
cot beaten—the labor party coing all to 


pieces, 
Democrats Helping the Saxton Bill. 


The Young mmen’s democratic club of New 
York, one ol the most importiunt political ore 
franizations of the city, ut a meeting held on” 
Monday cyening, voted to recommend the 
passage by the legislature of the Saxton bal- 
fot reform bill, as slightly amended by a 
committee of the club. The amendments are 
that wotay system of identificution- shill be 
udopted to preserve the secrecy of the ballot 
that prior to oan wleetion, the county clerks 
shall submit to inspection the ballots printed, 
wand that sheets of ballots shall be used in - 
stead of detached tallots, 


Two Blectoral Reform. Bille Hefore 
Calarade Leginintare, ' 
Dexyv a Caol--Senator Newell gad Repr ue, 
sentative Chutlicld have euch jatroduced 
bills ies ‘the lecisluture embracing the AUS: 
tralia systemof voting 
The Denver single: bie assovintion is doing. 
effective servile. Ta this measure by vireulire. 
ting petitions throughout the stite and brings 
ing the muebter before meetings of business | 
men, I At SON HOUS 


ihe: : 
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BEFORE THE PRINTERS. 


SPEECHES BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRI- 
SON, HENRY GEORGE AND 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 


A Magnificent Meeting in Boston ou Wash 
fugton’s Hirthday Under the Auspices of 
Typographical Uuton 13-A Big Gathere 
ing in Treaont Temple. 

From the Bo-ton Herald of February 2, 

The meeting held in Tremont temple yes- 
terday afteruoon under the auspices of Bos- 
ton typographical union 15 was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience of ladies and 
geniiemen. The oceusion was notable for 
the presence of Henury George, who lectured 
ou “The Law of Waves,” William Lloyd Gur- 
rison, who presided, and the veuerabie Parker 
Pillsbury, who was given auseat on the plat- 
form near the orator of the duy. While the 
audieuce was gathering, J. J. Curew of 
South Boston gave avery acceptable organ 
recital. As Mr. George aud Mr. Garrison 
were escorted to seats on the platform by 
H. O'Halloran, president of the union, cheers 
and a storm of applause greeted them. About 
them sat Rev. O. P. Gifford, Rev. Samuel 
Brazier of England, George FE. McNeill, Mr. 
Louis Prang, Professor Moses True Brown, 
Professor Hamlin Garland, Rev. Samuel A. 
W. Sample of Chelsea, Viee-President Brad- 
ley, Seeretary Douvlass, Treasurer Stephens 
of the union, and the Jecture committee, 
Charles Lyneh, John. R. Roche, E. O. Wood, 
E. T. Milligan, J. J. Mullin, William FL Sher- 
lock and Lawrence Chase; President Clink- 
ard, Vice-President Lenery and Secretary 
Foster of the Central labor union, President 
Grant and Secretary Mundy of the Granite 
cutters’ union, E, M. Chamberlin, Edward P. 
Roche, Edward O'Donnell, Daniel H. Biggs, 
W. RP. Charrington, Juseph Parker, E. M. 
White, W. H. Hannaford, Thomas Hall, E. W. 
Frost, John A. Adams, A. C. Dunning and H. 
, Casey of Auburn, Me, K. R. Cranford, E. 
T. Clark of Malden, Mr. Nicholas Furlong. 

President O'Halloran briefly introduced 
Mr. Garrison us presiding officer of the meet- 
ing, mentioning biin as “the son of that noble 
patriot who did so much to abolish chattel 
slavery.” 





William Lioyd Garrison’s Address, 


If the doctrines of my friend, Mr. George, 
were popular, as they will be one dav, my 
humble services would not have been re- 
quested for this occasion. But because he is 
misunderstoud and maligned and because it is 
fashionable to couple his name with expres- 
sions of disdain, itis a privilege and a duty to 
introduce him to vou this afternoon, 

Every reformer naturally expects the cen- 
sure of polite society. Todecry conveutional 
customs or dilfer from accepted opinions is, 
in its view, nore heinous than a moral trans- 
gression. It condemns without thought or 
investigation, and its unintelligent verdict 
matters not. Ju due seasun to-day’s heresies 
will be its orthudexy. 

But in all conflicts the nearer the com- 
batunts are in agreement, the more bitter the 
antagonism, and we have the example of 
eminent Workers in the field of social science, 
who lose nv oppurtunity to disparage Heury 
George. Itis ulsu to protest acuinst this dis- 
courteous treatinent of a brother worker, 
from whose conclusions they differ, that Dam 
here. Their sucial weight and prestige are 
unfairly thrown iuto the seale agaiast Bim. 
Nevertheless I have great patieuce with those 
who speak with amused contempt of the 
Henry George movement. I was not long 
ago in their company. My conception of the 
man was gained from the daily papers, and 
his writings had never ret myeye. I thought 
him the type of the labor agitator who loves 
better to make public hurangues than to earn 
his bread by honest labor. I asked myself, 
“How is it that sensible people will listen to 
such a demagogue?” 

ONE MEMORABLE EVENING. 

T shall never forget the memorable evening 
when, weary with the day's care, I chanced 
to take up the fresh number of the Nineteenth 
Century, and open it unwittingly to the dis- 
cussion between Mr. George aud the duke of 
Argyll. Dbada high opinion of the duke for 
his then liberal polities and his friendship for 
the abolitionists, and FE wondered at his con- 
descending to debate with such a fellow. As 
Tbegan to read my surprise deepened into 
profound interest, ny feelings and sympathies 
were stirred, ana When I closed the magazine 
my mind had undergone a revolution and the 
seales hud dropped from my eyes. In purity 
of style, in dialectic skill, in force and clear- 
ness of presentation and in courtesy of man: 
ner, the labor agitator was easily the leader, 
A sense of shame came over me, that J, who 
had been born and reared umong reformers 
and kuew so well the unscrupulous cruelty of 
the press in its treatment of such, should 
have been so readily a dupe, 

George Thompson, the great English orator 
and abolitionist, on oie occasion in this 
country, When the mob insisted on drowning 
bis voice, guined their silence and atteaticn 
by shouting “Pumpkin pie! And as they 
listened for an explanation of these unex- 
pected words he deseribed his repugnance to 
the dich when tirst offered to him in America, 
*fAt lengtb,” he said, ‘I was induced to taste 
it, and after uwhile to tuste again, and pow 
there isw’t a Yaukee among you who can eat 
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| more pumpkin pie than L” Then advancing 


tothe front of the platform and throwing 
wide open bis coat, he said, “ladies and gen- 
tletnen, taste of mel’ and they heard him 
quietly to the end of his impassioned and 
radical speech. 

Huving once tasted of Henry George, my 
appetite was sharpened, and ‘Social Prob- 
lems,” ‘Protection or Free Trade! and 
lustly, “Progress and Poverty,” yielded to 
me their fulness of satisfaction. Of course 1 
was ubliged to take THE STANDARD, and to 
read its earnest and thorough treutment of 
the absorbing questions of the day. I came 
with reluctunce to Mr. George’s single tux 
conclusion, and read with avidity all current 
criticistns of it in beoks and papers, only to 
find it still an unavswerable one. Having 
reached that point, 1 sougbt the man himself 
to proffer my sympathy aud support. And 
now, borrowing the words of Mr. Gladstone 
in-reference to O'Connell, “I desire to purge 
myself, by this public act, of any residue of 
oid and unjust prepossession.” 

BUT JUSTICE WILL COME. 


Casuistry may for a time confuse the argu- 
ments of “Progress and Poverty,” learned 
statisticians may marshal Jong columns of 
tigures to vanquish the new'faith, but against 
him who deals in principles nething can 
avail. The people who huve not the time to 
study and analyze laborious statistics are 
yet touched and inspired by. simple words 
addressed directly tu their sense of right and 
wrong. They reckon ill who lose sight of the 
ethical basis underlying all refurin. Very 
few can master the questions of political 
economy, but the mass of qiankind cun under- 
stund an appeal to their sense of justice. 

The wronefulness of land monopoly, the 
despotic power within the grasp of laud mo- 
nopolists, the vast tracts held for speculative 
purposes, the consequent crowding of the 
lundless into tenements, the poverty and vice 
that come from swarming pepulations, the 
sturtling inequalities exhibited by our vicious 
system of taxation, the popular discontent 
that shows itself in strikes and riots and the 
tnurderous demonstrations of anarchism, all 
indicate a deep-seated social disease. As the 
ignuraut English populace mobbed the physi- 
ciuus Whe would save them from smnallpox by 
inoculation, as the white victims of slavery 
persecuted the abolitionists who sought to 
elevate them, so suffering suciety to-day bas 
only abuse for the reformers who are trying 
disinterestedly tu avert its threatening dan- 
gers. 

The problems face us, and cannot be post- 
poned. Visionaries and fanatics, in the true 
sense of the words, have in the nature of 
thugs only atucal and temporary influence. 
Men soon discera that they are windmills, 
and not knights, and they cease to be taken 
seriously. But when the real champion ap- 
pears, opposition strengthens bim and neg- 
lectis impossibie. Theodore Parker was in- 
vited to this city forty-four years ago, by a 
few men and women, who resolved that he 
should have a chance to be beard in Boston. 
He was anathematized by the churches and 
izuored by bis own denomination. We call 
him St. Theodore now, and his portrait bas a 
proud place in the Unitarian building. 

MEN EVERYWHERE TURNING TO THE NEW 
EVANGEL. 

If the ideas of Henry George are absurd 
and impracticable, why waste breath in con- 
futing them! And yet many volumes have 
been written to prove bow wild aud ridiculous 
they are. I notice that while it is diflicult to 
recall the names of their confident authors, 
“Progress and Poverty” goes singing its song 
of cheer around the world. It awakens 
echoes in farolY Australia and tbe islands of 
the southern sea, and, wherever tbe English 
tongue is spoken, the thoughts and lips of 
men are busy with its theories. It 
breaks down the barriers of nationality, 
being itself cosmopolitan and universal in 
sviritt Translated into all the languages of 
Europe, it finds a syinpathetic response in 
France and Italy; it gathers men in council 
in Germany and Denmark and Scandinavia 
bevond, in the region of the midmght sun. 
It reaches even the ears of the down trodden 
peasants of Russia, who travel leagues of 
weury miles to talk with Tolstoi of the new 
evangel, which brings its ray of hope to their 
despondent hearts. 

The venerable poet Whittier, in a recent 
letter, counseled the young to interest and 
identify themselves with some unpopular 
cause, in the service of which the greatest 
satisfaction of Jife isto be found. It isin the 
hope of stimulating such thought and invit- 
jag such co-operation that this meeting is 
galled. Consideration and not agreement is 
asked, You are expected to take nothing on 
trust; to subject to the strictest examination 
both the reasoning and the facts presented, 
and to judge whether true conservatism is to 
preserve old wrongs instead of laying the ax 
at the roots of evil from which they spring. 

Our poet of freedom has written for reform 
and reformers for all time, and with his stir- 
ring verses I conclude: 


(god bless ve, brothers!—jn the fizht 
Ye're waging now, ye cannot fajl, 

For better is your sense of right 
Than kingeraft's triple mail, 


Than tyrant’s law, or bigot's ban, 
More mighty is your simplest word; 

The free heart of an honest man 
Than crosier or the sword, 


Press on!—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 
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The glorious dream of Harrington, 
And Sidney's good old cause, 
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Blessing the cotter and the crown, 
Sweetening worn labor's bitter cap; 

And plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 


Gentlemen and ladies, it is with pleasure 
that L introduce to you Henry George. 

flenry George's Address, 

The Herald gives the following summary of 
Henry George’s address: 

Fellow craftsmen of the Boston Ty pographi- 
eal Union (applause), Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Tam honored by the invitation of the Boston 
typographical union to discuss the question of 
wages, and 1] rejoice in it as an evidence of 
progress. JT am glad that the printers of 
Boston are beginning to think of the matter 
of wages, for of all subjects this seems to me 
the must important. [say so from no class 
standpoint. Wherever wages are highest, 
there you will find the highest standard of 
comfort, the higbest standard of intelligence; 
the most stable government, the quickest in- 
vention and the readiest adaptation. This 
question of wages alfects not merely working- 
men, as they are called, but the whole com- 
munity in its deepest and highest interests. 
If we would have bere a republic such as our 
fathers dreamed of founding; if we would 
carry forward this nation to the grand 
desliny thatis possible for it, we must keep 
wages bigh—we must raise wages. (Ap- 
plauuse.) Wagesare not high enough, and I 
believe they can be = raised—not by the 
methods of brute force and stupidity, but by 
taking counsel, by exerting thought, by ap- 
plying to the question that intelligence which 
is the highest power of nan. (Appiause.} 

But what are wages? As commonly detined 
they are the price paid by the man who hires 
labor to him who renders labor—the price 
paid by the employer to the employed. Yet 
money is merely a measure of values and me- 
diuin of exchange. If we fail to vote this we 
tend to overestimate the rate of wages in one 
place. and underestimate it in anotber. The 
usefulness of money lies iu the possibility of 
exchanging it for things that a man wants— 
things which we may deseribe ns labor or the 
products of labor, and payment for the use 
of the globe. 

These are the things that men work for,and 
they really constitute wares as finally re- 
ceived by the laborer. I cail attention to this 
for two or three reasons, We frequently 
bear it said tbat wages have steadily in 
creased during the last thirty to fifty years, 
or since the beginning of the century. These 
statements are often supported by statisties 
giving the money Wages in certain occupa- 
tions, and then the price of certain stapte 
articles, such as ec ottun cloth, meat, flour, 
irun; and it is seen, according tuo these figures, 
that; while the inuney wages have increased, 
toe purchasing power of money bas decreased, 
and the increase of wages seems really great- 
er than it would be if mouey were taken as 
the sole basis. But there isa fallacy in these 
positions. 

THE FALLACY ABOUT WAGES. 


Printers, as other workmen, know that 
money wages are lower in the smnall villages 
than in great cities. In these villages we 
also find that the price of the staple articles 
usually selected by the “statisticians” is some- 
What higher. Accepting their reasoning we 
should, therefore, infer that the workmen of 
the cities ure enormously better off. Yet, 
when we see how they live, we find there is 
no such difference. 

The reason we find to be, when we come to 
inquire, that not only is rent cheaper in the 
village than in the citv, but that manoy 
smaller items of expense are less, and that 
there are many items of cost incident to life 
in the great city which are not necessary in 
the little village, or are much cheaper there; 
so that, in spite of the somewhat higher cost 
of the principal staples, itis possible to live 
on the same level of comfort and respecta- 
bility for much Jess money in the village than 
inthe city. There are similar ditfereuces be- 
tween countries Which often vitiate conclu- 
clusions as to real wages between them, ard 
I take it that the general course of our civili- 
zation hus been in its effects on tne cost of 
living in the same direction as that which oc- 
curs when the small villase grows into 
the city. When we consider this it 
is very clear that the conclusions which 
so-called “statisticians” draw from their 
figures are not reliable as opposed to common 
belief; that while wages nominally may bave 
increased, while the price of certain staple 
articles mey have diminished, yet the full 
wages of labor are nothing like as large, and 
the advance is nothing like as great, as would 
be supposed from those figures. (Applause, ) 

Note another thing. Men who work are 
giving labor in exchange for labor and the 
products of lubor. A man works on the Bos- 
tou Herald or Globe. He sticks type by the 
week, and on Saturday he puts ia his string 
and gets his pay. That pay isin money, If 
he is an ordiuary printer, he immediately 
goes off to spend that money. (Laughter,) 
If he is an extraordinary printer, he inay put 
a little of it by, but he will spend most of it, 
(More laughter aud applause.) The money is 
wmere counter; ivis paid out for the most 
part for jubor or the products of labor, 
What the man really gets in return for his 
labor is the labor of other people or the 
products of that labor, (Applause.) Now, if 
that be the cuse, how is it that we hear of too 
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many laborers? (Renewed applause.) How 
is it that workmen all over this cotfutry ure 
thinking or talking us if there were too many 
workmen?! (Applause.) How is it that in the 
state of New York to-day there ure 2,000 or 
3,000 convicts held in idleness iu the state 
prisons lest by their labor, by doing anything 
to increase the wealth of the stute of New 
York, they should injure honest laborers? (A 
voice—"That’s protection.”) Yes, that’s pro- 
tection. Make no mistake, my friend, pre- 
tective ideas run deep. (Applause.) There 
are lots of so-called tariff reformers who are 
at heart protectionists. (Reuewed applause.) 
Why, [have just come froma tari? reform 
convention in the city of Chicago, and we 
offered a resolution in which we declared for 
free trade, and declared it to be our ultimate 
aim to make trade between this republic und 
all the nations of the earth as free is it is be- 
tween our states... (Great cheering.) And 
What do you think?) Why, lots of those tari! 
reformers jumped right up on their feet and 
howled. “What, would you ubolish the cus- 
tom houses?’ (Lauchter.) 
THE FIRM HOLD OF PROTECTIVE IDEAS. 


Mike no mistake. Protective ideas run. 


deep, and you will find lots of people who 
think themselves free traders who are une 


willing to abolish the custom houses—who » 


are yet euthralled by the protection super- 
stition. (Applause.) Look ut congress, louk 
autour state legislatures, look at couveations 
and meetings of the Knightsof Labor, and at 
all surts of labor organizations. The cry is 
“We must keep out foreign labor”? (Laugh- 
ter.) Running all through our labor ussocia- 
tions, our unions, What is the ideaf It is to 
keep labor out of that particular trade. But 
bow consider. If it be really true, and you 
eaunot dispute it, that what men work for 
aud get is the lubor uf other peupie and the 
product of theit labor, how is it that people 
should ever come to think there cun be too 
many laborers! (Applause. ) 

That there are unemployed laborers is cer- 
tainly a fact. Al over the country to-day 
you tind unemployed men, Allover this laad 
you find the idea vrowing that the mere op. 
portunity to labor isa boou. Sumething must 
be wrong when we think that theidea prevails 
that the man who furnishes another with cin- 
ployment is supposed tu do hit a benefit. I 
go to Work fer aman to “stick” type for bim. 
I give him my labor and he gives me his 
money. Now, ifit isa fair exchange, I ought 
not to be more obliged to him than hes to 
me. (Applause.) Yet ina good many voca- 
tions—I never heard of it in the printing busi- 
ness—the man who pays his fellow citizens for 
rendering their labor thinks he has a claim ou 
them even to their votes. (Loud applause.) 
You have beard of the pay envelope that was 
su larvely distributed during the last election. 
Well, you know, if you know much of the condi- 
tions of lubor in this free and enlightened re- 
public (aughter), that every election day 
thousands and thousands of free white men 
are bulldozed into voting us their emplosers 
wish. 

IN WHICH MASSACHUSETTS HAS LED THE VAN. 

Oh, men of Massachusetts! let me say 
something Thad forgotten till now. I con- 
gratulate you citizens of the glorious old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in being the 
first to adopt the Australian ballot systein, 
(Loud ebeering.) Tous, Ithink, belongs the 
honor of first proposing it. (Applause.) We 
curried 1t through the New York legisiature, 
but it was beaten by the veto of the gov- 
ernor, and Massachusetts, old Massachusetts, 
bas led the van. In five years more, 1 be- 
lieve, that will be the general systemof elec- 
tion all over the United States, and intimida- 
tion will bea thing of the past. (Prolunyed 
cheering.) 1 congratulate you oun it,  be- 
cuuse, to my mind, that is the first and most 
important of all political reforms. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now, to return: It has been held for a long 
time by people who call themselves political 
econumists that wages are puid by capital 
(w voice, “Bosb!”) and that, as employment 
is limited by capital, there can be only such 
employment as there is capital to pay for. 
Look at the facts. Here is a shoe factory. 
Take an inventory of the capital of the firm 
on Monday morning before work begins, It 
will consist of such a value ot buildings, so 
much machinery, so much stock, so much 
finished material, so much mouey on band or 
in bank, Now the factory bell rings, men 
and women go to work; they work through 
the week, and they receive their wages on 
Saturday night. Now, let another inventory 
of the stock be taken—so much buildings, 
so much raw materials, so much finished 
goods, so much money on hand, so much 
money in bank, so much solvent credits, 
Now, if that concern has been doing a profita- 
ble business, as the averaye of concerns must 
do, you will find that on Saturday night 
When they have paid wages, they are richer 
than they were on Monday morning before 
the hands went to work. (Appliuse.) Now, 
where did the wages come from! From 
capital? Tneecapital is not dimmished, They 
came from labor—they are part of the vatue 
that labor has ereated, (Loud applause.) 
So that the man who does productive labor 
really creates the value, a part of whieh he 
gets buck us wages, and labor itself produces 
the fund with which labor is paid, (Ap- 
plause, ) 

TOO MANY WORKERS, 

When you recognize that, it becomes still 
more curious that there should be such a diffl- 
culty of Gnding employment; uot, perbaps, 
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in any cue trade, because there may be at 
anv time too many in one trade, where the 
number may be relatively too large. But 
here we tind to-day in all vocations a con- 
stunt complaint of over-crowding. There are 
too many clergymen. (Loud laughter and 
applause.) That is, they say so; I don't. 
There are too many clergymen for them all 
to make a decent hving. (A voive: “Too 
many doctors.”) Yes, there are too maby 
doctors, tuo many lawyers, too maby cvery- 
thine, Asto printers, I think that, even in 
Boston, you will find uw good many around the 
union rooms who are not at work, and not 
likely to be. If you go down among the furm- 
ers they will tell you there are too many 
farmers, and that is the reason the poor fel- 
lows, so many of them, voted to support a 
protective tariff (Great laughter and ap- 
plause.) They did not want everybody to go 
to farming. (More laughter.) 

You are told that this great Yankee pation 
can only pursue any industry above that of 
farming by grace of the blue-coated aud 
brass-buttoned gentlemen who Jine our Cana- 
dian border and clusteron our wharves when- 
ever a ship comes in; that, if this blessed tur- 
iff were removed, American industries would 
“go to the bow-wows; that Canadians, Eng lish- 
men, Germans and French would sweep our 
‘manufactures away, and we should all go to 
farming. (Laughter.) But consider, If it 
be true, and it is, that what men get for their 
labor is really labor or the products of labor, 
the direct effect of protection is to reduce the 
amount of things they can get. 

Remember, again, that salary paid yearly 
is the same in nature as wages, and that when 
a man works fer himself and keeps the pro- 

-duct of his labor, he also is getting wages. 
(“Hear, hear!’) So that when you treat 
wages in the large sense—aud you must do 
that if anything permanent is to be done to 
raise wages and improve the conditions of 
men Wh» depend upon labor—you at once see 
that, instead of keing a question that alfects 
ouly a portion of the community, it is really 
a question that affects more than nine-tenths 
of the community. 

Note next that occupations differ in the 
amount of skill they require, and, therefvre, 
inthe amount of wages paid. But through 
all their gradations wages have a certain 
veneral relation, and are fixed by the stand- 
ard of wages inthe lowest and widest occu- 
pations—those occupations in which men cau 
most eusily engage, those which constitute 
the basis of the social pyramid. If sotme- 
thing were discovered to-day that would 
enable all manual faborers to earn $5 a day, 
you would find wages in all other occupa- 
tions mounting. (Applause.) Sv there ex- 
ists between different countries a standard of 
waces. Now, what fixes that general stand- 


cardi 
THE WAY TO RAISE WAGES. 
There are two ways of raising wages. One 
is the way of the trades unions—the way I 
spoke of as the way of brute force and stu- 


pidity. That is by combining together, by 
pushing against the employer aud by 


pusbing back other men. I have not a word 
to say against unions, except there is a bet- 
ter way. If I went back to my old business 
again, my first step would be to join one. 
They have raised wages, but only to a small 
extent, and itis only to @ small extent that 
they are capable of raising them. Because 
in raising wages they raise only their own 
wages, bringing them upa little above the 
ordinary level, and justas you bring wages 
in any particular occupation above the ordi- 
nary level, you bring up acounter force, a 
pressure togetinto tbat trade. (Applause.) 
That forces you into a fizht te keep them 
back. If you want to raise wages largely 
and permanently, it is the unskilled laborer 
you must look out for. Ruise his wages, and 
then all wages will be raised. By combining 
together in any one trade you merely raise 
wages a little above the ordinary level, and 
then you increase the tendency to bring them 
down again. If we would do anything for 
ourselves we must lock cut for our brother; 
if we would make any real progress, we must 
do to others and for others what we would 
have them do untous. (Applause.) If work- 
men would wet anything real and permanent 
they must go ip, not for one great trade 
union, but for the whole people, (Cheers,) 
To give labor its rights, and raise wages to 
what they ought te be, men must go out of 
their owa immediate circle; must aim at 
larger ends and strive for more general in- 
terests. (Applause.) Labor is the producer 
of all wealth, and the condition of things in 
which the laboring class finds atsel€ the poor 
class is an unnatural state. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 

Tn seeking tne solution of the labor question 
you come to the Jaad question, The reason 
that the laborer is the poor class, and that 
so many men are perfectly he!pless, is because 
the great majority of them are disinberited. 
Man can be enslaved by taking the Jand by 
which he lives. Aidan haus to pay a part of 
his wages forthe privilese of living on the 
globe, We are all here withequal permission 
of the creator, and we certainly are here on 
equal rights to the land, it is also true that 
absolute security in the possession of land is 
necessury to the use of if, 

Mr, George then referred to the syscem in 
vogue in composition rooms of daily papers, 
whereby all the compositors shared in’ the 
benefit of letting out department work, using 
this by way of analogy in the letting out of 
land. What the chapela of the printers do, 













he said, can be done by the citizens in regard 
to land, Of coturse we inust raise a public 
revenue for the common benefit. The easy 
way to do itis by what we call the single tix. 
(Applause.) Abolish Caxation on all forms of 
production and fet it remain upon the value 
of land, taking off the tax upon houses, per- 
sonal property, ete, and from: everything 
which in any way hampers labor, (Appiiuse,) 
The whole people will be common owners of 
the landof their country, and common sharers 
in the commen growth of their community, 
and in that you destroy that barrier Chat 
holds back Jabor when it tries to cmiploy itself — 
in this eut throat competition in all the ave- 
nues of business that exists to-day. (Great | 
applauuse.) Por then it: world became un- 
profitable to hold Jand without using it. 
(Cries of “Heart hear!) and great applause.) | 
There is vacant land enough for all people, 
but it is feuced ing capital remains idle that 
eurht to be used, and Jaber goes to waste 
that ought to be cmmploved. What a stupid 
thing it is that we should tax capital and im- 
provements! Here in Massachusetts you are 
tuxing to death the goose that Jays the golden 
ege. (Laughter and applause.) Why is Mas- 
sachusetts richer to-day than it wis 100 years 
ago! There is vo more land. (Applause.) 
There are more buildings, railroads, factories, 
ete. This is wealth. The tirst thing of in- 
terest to us is that there should be an abun- 
danceof wealth. Is it not stupid, then, that 
we should tax capital? (Voices, “Yes,” and 
applause.) Houses are a good thing, and ] 
don’t believe you have enough of them in 
3uston; but as soon as aman sets out to build 
one,down comes the tax gatherer and says he 
must taxat. Tax these things and youn will 
have fess of them, but tax land all you please 
and there will be no less land. (Applause. ) 


FAIRNESS AND CERTAINTY OF THE SINGLE TAX. 
Mr. George urgued that nowhere were 


taxes fairly collected under the present 
system, and that the system produced 
perjury and dishonesty; that i¢ was a 


taxon conscience, and when a tax on con- 
science vets heavy, conscience disappears. 
(Applause.) He said he had yet to hear of a 
millionaire in this country who ever paid his 
full taxes. The property of the widow and 
orphan, however, gets pretty fairly assessed. 
Under the single tax you can say to every 
one: Grow as rich as you possibly can; build, 
plow, sow, improve, do what you please to do 
to add to the common stock of wealth, save as. 
mueb as you wish, the more wealth you make 
the greater the common stuck, and if you add 
to the stock of wealth you cannot keep allof it 
to yourself. Do all you please, we won't tax 
you one penny, we will simply put our tax on 
the value of the land, taking for the use of 
the community that which the community it- 
self creates (applause) the value of tand, 
which depends upon the general demand for 
the use of that particular piece. In a vrow- 
ing city the value of any building diminishes 
and passes away, but the value of the land 
steadily increases. Every child that is born, 
every family that comes toa city and stays 
there, and every public improvement adds to 
the value of the land and not anything else. 
Under the new system ho one Would bave any 
temptation to get any land that he did uct 
want to use; then the opportunity for employ- 
ment would be open to all, and we would 
find it bard to imagine that there could be 
such a thing as unemployed men willing to 
work who could not find an opportunity to 
work. 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS, 

Mr. George next turned bis attention to 
answering questions, and he was kept very 
busy for nearly another hour, Among the 
questions which were hurled at him from all 
parts of the hall were these: 

Q.—Can aman tive without work? 

A.—Yes, if he lives on tbe work of some- 
body else. (Laughter and applause.) It is 
because pe ple want to live without work 
that men ficht so hard against this single tax, 
(Renewed applause, } 

Q.—How would it be with the farmers in the 
agricultural distmets—where the value of 
land would add to the expenses of the town 
in making, for instance, sanitary improve- 
ments? 

A.--L think where the value of land is low 
you will find the necessities of the town very 
lows; Where the value of Jand increases, the 
neeessities of the town also increase, and | 
have no doubt that in Massachusetts, as in all 
our states, this tax would be suflleient to bear 
the levitimate town expenses. If they were 
a dittle short they weuld be a little more 
economical. 

Q.--What will you do with the mortgages 
on dand? 

A —I should think that the nortgageor and 
mortgagee ought to be treated on any sudden 
change which would affect the value of land 
as joint owners of the land, which they essen- 
tially are, (Applause.) 

Q.—-We should have to amend the constitu- 
tion of the United States, shouldwt wee 

A.—If it be necessary L think it would bea 
cacd thing to do, 
constitution of the United States in one re- 
spect, and do away with the provision that 
direct taxes shall be levied between the states 
according to population, : 

Q.—Wonld it result in failing the life jn 
surance companies and the savings banks? 

A.—If it were to come sudcenty, perhaps it 
might, (Lauebter.) Tn retura for them we | 
should cep sumething better than insurance 
companies and savings banks—a state of | 
society abounding in wealth, in which the | 


. the man. 
sider carefully and choughtfally its beauty 
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cnuses of greed and selfishness would be so 
far renioved that there would be no such thing 
as Widows and orphans ig want. 
plause.) 

Q.--Is not this land reform a feature of 
sucialisna? 

A.—[ don't know that Dwould be a proper 
expounder of socialism ina narrow sense. We 
wre individualists so far onus the principle of 
individtualisin will za. (Applause.) 

Q.—How do you propose to disseminate this 
idea that you represent? . 

A.—By those processes that come near to 
If you will first study itand: cot 


and foree, then you have cot to try to propa- 
gate it. (Applause.) 

Q.—How would the ownership of buildings 
be alfected? 

A.~—It would be made absoluty, as it ought 
We prate about the rights of property, 
bub we do not respeet these rights. Wheo a 
man builds a house the whole of it belongs to 
hin, and it is am species of robbery for the 
state or city to come down on bim aud say to 
him, A piece of that building belongs to us.” 
They take it in money, but that isa part of it. 

Q.— How about the Astor leases which will 
expire bext week, When the rentals will be 
quadrupled? 

A.—In such leases generally the land owner 
becomes the owner of the buildings. The 
Astors will probably raise their rentals four 
or five times; hat is what is universally done. 
The confiscation and robbery that is going 
ou under this state of things is appalling. 
You have got used to it—that is all (Great 
applause.) Regarding the relative value of 
land and buildings, Mr. George said, by way 
of illustration: Here in the center of Boston 
isalot. Lamthe owner. You want to erect 
a building on it. Loname the terms to you. 
You either buy the preee or bive it aud put 
up the building, Under the present system 
you pay taxes on the building beside what 
you pay tome, and then collect: from your 
tepantin the way ef rental Under the new 
system there would be no tax on the build- 
ing, all would fail on the lot. That, then, 
would not be worth so much to hold. f 
should give you a good deal lower selling 
price, because of the taxes T have to pay. Of 
the rental price, I, the owner of the lot, 
would get Jess, and you, the builder of the 
building, would) get as much as how or more. 
(Ayplause.) The tenant would benefit. As 
the owner of the lot, ] am a perfectly useless 
commodity. A dand owner as a diand owner 
is of nouse atall Ownership of land doesn’t 
do anything. Adatmn, when he went out of 
the Garden of Eden, had all the world to 
own (laughter), bub was of no use; be would 
bave starved if that was all he had. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) [bt is the producer and 
user of land, and not the owner, we Want to 
consider. 

Q.—Would you take off the whisky tax? 
(Roars of laughter.) 

A.—Tha, depends ca what you think of 
Whisky. (Renewed iaughter and applause.) 
If you think whisky is a bad thing, tax it; but 
if you tax whisky because itis a bad thing, 
then don’t tax other groceries, as they are 
good things. (Applause. ) 

In repiy to other questions Mr. George said: 
We do not propuse to divide land. We be- 
lieve inthe railroads and telegraphs being 
controlled by the conmunity or government, 
The smaller towns, ina sanitary sense, would 
not be retarded, Patent laws and copvrizhts 
are not inthe single tax system. A copyright. 
isa natural right, a right of property, aud 
ought to be considered by common Jiw; pat- 
eat right isnot. Adau has a right to the in- 
dividual machine he makes, but uot to the 
way he makes it. lay opinion, we would 
doa great deal better by paying a direct 
bounty than by granting patents. 

A gentleman desired to know if Mr. George 
believed that such a imianas Adamever lived. 
This provoked great laughter, and Mr George 
replied: Yes, there was Adi Sinith, (Lag h- 
ter and applause.) Yes, Dbelieve that such a 
manas Adatwn lived. Adious means, as Dun- 
derstand it, “first man,” and To think there 
must have been a firstanan. (Applauuse.) If 
the gentleman wishes to know whether [ be- 
lieve as diterally true the story about the 
earden of Eden and the apple, and all that 
sortof thing, Dean auswer Lo do not hter- 
ally, Tbeheve itas the poetical representa- 
tion of fundamental trath, however, (Great 
applause.) 

THE VETERAN PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Questions continued ta flaw iu upon Mr, 
George with great rapidity, several geutle- 
men in the audience standing ab the same 
Lime for recognition, but Mr George, waving 
his hand in wa depreeating manner, said he 
was in hopes that the veteran Parker Pills- 
bury, Who had honored the meeting with his 
presence, would speak, and Mr George paid 
the veteran abolitionist a very peracerul cot 
pliment, coupling: his bame with bis fellow 
workers, Garrison apd Phillips, which caded 
forth a stormy of appliuse, renewed as Mr. 
Pillsbury walked tothe front of the plattorus 
aud was jutr duced by Mr, Garrison. 

Ju was a little time before Mr, Pillsbury 
ventured ta spenk, When be didi his voice 
was tremulous with deep emotion, He spoke 


Vot the time forty years ago when he stood i 
Premont temple with Garrison and Phillies. 


This meeting reminded him more of the old 


abolition meetings than any he had attended 


since the death of slavery. While listening 
this afternoon to the magnificent opening of 
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the president of the meeting, he said, and 
subsequently to the powerful and eloquent 
nddress of the orntor of the day, it seemed 


i tohim that it might be possible that the time 



















would come when Boston would be disposed 
to ereet another monument to another Garri- 
son who would bave led up this movement to 
aw similar tritmnph.  CTremendous applause) 
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FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


All the Present Subscribers Appointed Bach 
n Committee of One to Secure Farther 
Suoscriptions-Esxplaiaiue Where che Die 
come of the ‘outing Sharcholders WHE 
fome Krom, 

The tontine committee sent a cireular letter 
and subseription Dlaoks to each one who bas 
subseribediso far, with a request thag they 
solicit their friends to subseribe to the fund 
for purchasing a building. 

Somany questions have been asked as to 
the seurce of ineome of the tontine shares aud 
AS INOY persons seem to be wunable to see how 
simple and feasible is the scheme proposed, it 
may be advisable tomake a further explaa- 
ition, 

The property whieh the committee wishes 
to buy bas been offered ot $27,500 and if pur- 
chased soon could possibly be got for a lit- 
tle less. It now brines in, in rentals, $168 
per month ov 2,016 per year. [f owned by 
the teontine it eauld easily be rented ab the 
ubove fizures to societies of single tax men. 
fu fact a competition to obtain certain parts 
of the building already exists, two or three 
parties being desirous to obtain lodgement 
therein. If the tentine shares amount to 
$5,000 it is proposed to pay on that amount 
four per per cent, or 8200 a vear. Supposing 
the rental of the bailding amounts to $2,016 
and deducting $200, the sum oof the tontineg 
dividend, we have $1,816 left to pav interest 
on the $22,000 mortgage, Which abt six per 
cent Would amount to 81,520, and taxes and 
insurance, Which if no more than at present 
would amount to $500, say in all $1,620 This 
would leave a surplus over all of SLOb to go 
to incidental expenses or sinking fund. 

The following subscriptions have been sent 
in since the last report: 

R. 0. Stanton, M.D. S49 BK. 106th, St, CHUM... eee 25 


G. Gadsou Freugd, 96 LDexing tou uy., Cty. cee. i) 
Herunith Beng. CHOY. ccc cc cee cee e ee enters ee neenee % 
Mrs. Margaret Kelly, 856 6, 18th st., CLOW. cee ee 1 
Jol Redly, SoG 1, TSO SL CTOM. cece cere e renee nen 1. 
Jenny Keiy, d56 BIS St, CUUN ec cence een eee 1. 
Fo OH. Marsh, 826 1-29th street, Brooklyn... ccc. 10 
TB. Preston, Brookly a (second Fubscriptfon, .) 16 
NL. Barlow, & Waverly price, CLUY ccc ccreeeeens 2 
WA. S., HIG HAGt sO, BOOTY. ccc ence cree eneee Hi 
H, Field, Great Neck, Lode... cece es elaine sielers 1 
MH. K. Maretaind, Avenue Anand cio st, Hiy. ; 
oune, No dssccceveee jase hie ea dis tics Dia eee ions e distal s Mare 20 
James Calrus, 16 Windsor st., Martfurd, Conn, ‘4 
Mrs. Miles Bo Merwin, Milford, Counts ..cccceecee | 5 
C, AL Siringu, DENVer, COL... ce receceeeeeeseeeeees i 
104 
Previously acknowledged. .... Siiaaily as earn ea 1,540 
Total (oa date, es rave Cale se se Lawedewaed 1,644 
Cash acknowledged—Thomas Williamson, 


In the Home of the President-Elect. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—We met last Friday 
evening as usual, and listened to a paper by 
Mrs. TI’. J. Hudson on “Why do the people fail 
to attend echurch??) It was an able effort, 
2 ad would assist our seeming! p anxious minis- 
ters in their efforts to solve this) problem, 
but fifty-four postal invitations failed to pro- 
duce the presence of a single preacher. 
“here is to be a tariff reform conference in 
this city, commencing the day our standard 
bearer of protection wakes lis oath of office. 
Hugh QO. Pentecost is to speak here on the 
piehtbof the Sth, There will be several sia- 
vile tar nen here from different parts of the 
state, and we would like all to come that 
can possibly do so, and an eff rt will be made 
to vet together and form some kind of an 
organization for systematic work in the 
state, 

The electoral reform bill, which is one of the 
Most radical vet presented to a legislature, 
has passed the senate, aud) is bow under con- 
sideration in the house, and will pass, 

1, P. CustEr. 
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The Equatiznation of Taxation. 


Murnrayvitte, Li. —iT. N. Starr of Roek- 
ford, Jus, reminds me of a plan Phave loag 
considered hy whieh representation and terx- 
ation might be exactly proportioned it every 
seetion. ‘Take the assessed value of what- 
ever was taxed inthe state apd divide it by 
the population af the state, aad call the quo- 
tient aeapita, Now to find: the population 
for ou basis of representation divide the 
assessed vialeation of the county, or muni- 
cipality, by this capita and let: the quotient 
stund for the population to be represcuted, 

This would bea simple rule; and under the 
single tax apply as well between states asin 
nostate, ff there were undervasoation the 
dividend would be smaier, and the aivisor 
remaining the same, representation would be 
cut down un proportions or it would be raised 
with higher valuations and a consequently 
ncreaseal dividlena, WitLiaM CaM™M, 
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What Usedto Be said in Baglaad, 
Black wood!'s, Apr, 1547, 

Ivis certain that the Americans do many 
things better than any other people under the 
sua. Lheie merchant navy is the fliest ti the 
world, ‘Their smartiess ia the way of trade 
: acknowledged by thusea who koow them 
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A. vepublican, an ex-member of con- 
gress, confessed to me within a week, 
that he had not voted last fall at the presi- 
dential election. “Why? Dasked. “Well, 
[im against the bie corporations and 
Im for free trade, but the democrats must 
do alittle more weeding from their party 
before I can go their ticket.” Ile went on 
to say, that the republican party bad in 
it many voters who were in sympathy 
with the free trade leaders of the democ- 
racy, but only hesitated through the feel- 
ing that these leaders would be headed off 
by the machine menof the party, Both 
parties, he thought, were being cut 
through on free trade lines. 


Tt cannot be yet said that a poorly 
dressed person may go to any church in 
New York during services and be treated 
as wellas if his clothes were fashionable, 
But it is true that not a few of the pastors, 
especially those best known in town, en- 
deavor to have all persons who go to their 
churches welcomed alike. Tate yeirs 
have seen an advance in this direction. 
The fashionable club that freezes out the 
poor from its Sunday reunions is a ravity. 
Public opinion, with wholesome thinking 
in the pulpit and pews, has done good 


— work in this respect. 


The discussion about Sunday newspa- 
pers, which is “on” again in consequence 
of the starting up of the London edition 
ofthe New York Herald, indieates that 
the opponents ot the Sunday paper are 
growing weaker. There is one church 
where the opposition, [ think, can hardly 
be very strong. Itis an Episcopal church, 
up town, where I attended services last 
Sunday. In the pew in front of me sat a 
very prominent business man who had 
apparently bought four or five papers on 
his way tochurch. At any rate, his silk 
hat had been made their receptacle. He 
had placed it on an overcoat in the pew, 
and the bundle, which filled the hat, 
peeped over the pew level at a good many 
pious people in the neighboring seats. 

Thad aconversation last week with an 
intelligent single tax protectionist—and 
there are such people. This man saw 
clearly that free trade must come with the 
land value tax in force, but he wanted the 
latter pushed on just ahead of the aboli- 
tion of customs duties. THe showed me 
some evidences that the republicans were 
still agitating the wiping away of the 
internal revenue taxes. Lebclieved that 
if this were done, no power could put 
them on again. Then, like a good fellow, 
“Weare both in the abolition 
movement. you see, and we both keep to 
the front the merits of a single tax, don't 
we?? And I said yes, and we shook 
hands warmly and parted good friends, 
though I could not but feel that the word 
freedom did not mean to him all it might, 


The newspapers lately told of the 
suicide of a young man who had been 
vainly looking for work twelve weeks. 
He knew a trade; was industrious; “had 
been accustomed to dress well”—on wages 
earned at his trade—“was a proud, high 
spirited young fellow.” “He-had been 
happy with his wife and child; they had 
never known sorrow save poverty.” Iam 
cause hardened with newspaper stories, 
and throw no unnecessary sympathy 


away in reading them. I know how 
often they are mere fiction, For 
example, there was the case of 


® man who died w few years ago on 
the street just as the officers were evicting 
him, and which furnished crocodile tears 
for some of the papers which profess deep 
sentimental sympathy with the poor, 1 
happened to know him, He was a worth- 
less fellow who threw away several srood 
situations and then dissipated away his 
life, cain, there was the cuse of a post- 
man who was reported as dying from 
overwork, In fact, he did not. His ail- 


ment, contracted long before he went on: 


the post office force, was in all probability 
as little aggravated there as at any other 
hard work, But this suicide was young, 
in good health, had sought work hoping 
against hope. He was proud and high- 
spirited, And then one day there was a 
sickening scene in the tenement house 
where he lived. He put an end to his 
life by violence, A loving young wife, 
‘who knew no sorrow save poverty,” was 
Jeft a widow and a helpless little one an 
orphan, Bring that picture before you 
and keep your heart from beating quickly, 
if you can, _ 


“How this single tax idea is being 


TUE 


talked about! Everywhere you vo it 
turns up,” a business man lately said to 
me, ‘‘f find people going over if, no mat- 
ter where Igo, some knowing itall and 
others only knowing a little of it. I 
picked up the Springfield Republican last 
week and there were a couple of columns 
of it, That indicates how. thought is 
working along. The beauty of the single 
tax is thatitstands a coad deal of thought. 
When Lf first read ‘Progress and Poverty’ 
T failed to centralize my mind, so to 
speak, on the land value tax and its re- 
sults. But these, when dwelt upon, 
carry aiman right along. When one un- 
derstands them he can never honestly 
turn back.” 

[went (he other day to call on a friend 
living in the best part of town—that is to 
say, Where the dwellings are costliest. I 
made a mistake in the house, going ten 
nunibers too far along the four story 
brown stone row. A pretty young. ser- 
rant girl with a scowlon her face opened 
the door, in response to my ring, just 
three inches. The burglar proof chain 
was up. IT asked if Mr. Blank was in, 
“No!” she said bluntly. ‘Dut Ihave an 
appointment with him,” I> explained, 


The girl looked blacker than be- 
foae and shut the door in = my 
face. I took my bearings and re- 
membered the number of my friend's 


house. I told the little story of this 
curious exhibition of incivility to an en- 
lighteaed writer on a morning journal, 
and said it puzzled me. ‘It’s the infernal 
newspapers,” he said promptly. “They 
are gorged with accounts of crime, until 
householders bar their doors and forbid 
servants to be polite to stranzers. And 
people on the streets, or in restaurants or 
theaters are afraid to treat one another 
decently, for fear of meeting sharpers or 
eetting into adventures that will make 
them figure in the papers. The public 
vision is distorted by the meanness of the 
press.” And then he went down town to 
his desk to write—I don’t know what. 
But, really, why should New Yorkers go 
about clad in armor and bearing arms ? 
Some years ago, I determined to talk any- 
where to any man who looked the least 
sociable. And I haven’t had my pocket 
picked, nov been led into a sharper's den, 
nor lost a cent or any self respect by it. 
Ima reformer! 


Pungency is one of the elements in 
Father Huntington's talk, He was one 
of the speakers at a recent meeting of 
learned folks, who were discussing the 
question of what should be done with the 
poor. The line of thought developed was 
the notunfamiliar one of “amelioration 
by means of education and charity organ- 
ization.’ Father Huntington said that 
was good, Let them continue on in just 
that way, and do nothing more, that is, if 
the poor really were a mass differentiated 
from society. Treat them like a superior 
breed of hogs, and if possible raise the 
level of their average. But if the poor 
were our brothers, were men and women, 
give them justice. GRIFFE, 





A Street Scene in Chicage. 


CuicaGo.—A crust of bread played a promi- 
nent part ina little one scene tragedy which 
wasenacted on the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Washington street yesterday afternoon about 
X2oclock. Atthat hour the crust lay in all 
the humility of its surroundings on the frozen 
slush under the curbstone. [t was not a big 
crust, nor a fresh one, and the vicissitudes of 
several days’ life on the streets had given it 
the somber tint of a study in chiaroscuro, The 
mud had defiled iat and the cold wind had 
hardened it, aud only the practiced eye of a 
dog or a rug picker would have distinguished 
its identity, Just as the clocks were striking 
two atallthin man, of perhaps thirty-five, 
came rapidly around the corner from Wash. 
ington street. He wore a thin cutaway coat, 
the collar of which was turned up around his 
neck, a well worn pair of trousers and a light 
brown hat whose faded appearance told that 
it was a reminiscence of summers gone. His 
face was cleanly shaven and his ears, rea- 
dened by the cold, protruded from bis close 
cropped head with startling violence, On the 
whole his appearance was rather spruce, As 
he turned the corner bis eyes lit upon the 
crust, His rapid walk was instantly stopped, 
His whole demeanor changed, He sauntered 
leisurely us though winter were a name and 
cold winds a delight. When he reached the 
place where the crust lay he stopped, whistled 
carelessly to himself, gave a guilty glance 
around to see that no one was looking, 
stooped, picked up his prize, and thrusting it 
into the pocket of his disreputable cutaway, 
walked smurtly duwna Fifthavenue. A minute 
luter he was in the newsboys’ alley cleaning 
the crust with a faded handkerchief und de- 
vouriag it with great apparent gusto, 

A, C, WILKIE, 
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BEFORE THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 


A Single Tax BIH Tnutroduced and also a 
Bill Providing for the Separate Assess~ 
mencol Land aod ite Improvements, 
Jerrerson Crry, Mo, Feb. 19.—The first 

step towards lecislative action in regard to 

the single tax on land values in this state was 

taken to-day by the introduction of the {dl- 

lowing concurrent resolution, submitting an 

amendment to the constitution of the state, 
providing for the levying of all taxes on land 
values: 


Be it resolved by the house of representa- 
tives, the senate concurring therein: ; 

That at the general election to be held on 
the Tuesday next following the first Monday 
in November, A. D. 1890, the following 
aumendment to the constitution of the state of 
Missouri, concerning revenue aud tuxation, 
shall be submitted tu the qualified vuters of 
said state, to wit! 

Section t. Taxes forstate, county, lcealand 
municipal purposes, shall hereafter be levied 
only upon the value of land exclusive of im- 
provements thereon. The word improve- 
ments shall be held and construed to mean 
and include all buildings, structures, fences, 
hedves, ditches, drains, living trees planted 
by buman hands, and developments of mines. 

Sec. 2 All provisions of the Constitution 
and laws of this state, inconsistent with this 
amenduient, shall, upon its adoption, ve re- 
seinded, void, and of no force or effect. 

This resolution was offered by Hon. Fred- 
erick Swaine, one of the Union labor repre- 
sentatives from St. Louis, who, in common 
with Hon. Johu B. Dempsey, Hon. Jobu Me- 
Garr aud Hoa. James Nolan, advocates the 
single tax idea. 

Mr. Swaine also introduced the following 
bill to-day: 

An act to provide for the separate assess- 
ments of Jand and the improvements thereon. 

Be it enacted by the general assembly of 
the state of Missouri, as follows: 

Section 1. That after the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1890, assessments for taxation in this 
state shall show the value of lands and lots 
separate from the improvements thereon; the 
words improvements being held and con- 
strued to mean and include all buildings, 
structures, living trees planted by buman 
hands, and developments of mines. 

H. MARTIN WILLIAMS. 


JeWerson's Birthday. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The following 
resolution was adopted at the conference of 
the Ohio single tax leazue, January 10, 18S: 

Resulved, That the single tax league of 
Ohio, in conference assembled, for the pur- 
pose of impressing all men with fact that the 
fundamental basis of all our reasoning is, 
“that all men are created equal: that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalicnable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” do 
hereby call on all single tax clubs to, in some 
belitting manner, celebrate the anniversary 
of the birth of Thoms Jefferson. 

Resolved, That the executive board send a 
copy of this resolution and a request for co- 
operation to Chauncey M. Black, president of 
the National league of democratic clubs. 

Jeferson was born April 2, 1743, and it is 
suggested that it might be wise for all single 
tax organizations throughout the United 
States to carry out the spirit of this resolution 
by public meetings, addresses, banquets or 
otherwise, thus attracting the atteution of the 
general public tu the ideas we teach, and to 
the further fact that asa nation we have 
drifted far from the principles of pure de- 
mocracy. CLIFF S. WALKER, 

Chairman Ohio Single Tax Leavue. 


Thomas G. Shearman in Minnenpolis. 


Thomas G. Shearman made an address in 
Harmonia hall, Minneapolis, on Thursday 
evening of last week, and the space accorded 
it in the newspapers of that city and St. Paul 
testifies to the stir the subject is making in 
that part of Minnesota. At the real 
estate exchange, on the morning of the same 
day, the question of taxation in general, and 
of mortgages in particular, was formally 
debuted by members and others, and a reso- 
lution was passed that the legislature be 


petitioned to relieve mortgages of  tax- 
ation and to pass stricter Jaws with 
regard tu assessments. Apparently, the 


forces for and against the single tax there 
are arraying themselves face tu face, the 
single tax men having the good fortune to be 
opposed by the representatives of the specu- 
lators in vacant land in a region where labor's 
most urgent need is the use of that land. The 
report of Mr. Shearman’s speech in the St. 
Paul Globe betrays a sympathy with bis 
views. 


Permanent Headquarters in St. Louis, 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis single tax 
Jeague has reorganized, rented permaueut 
headquarters at 1109 Washington avenue, and 
it is hoped fairly entered on u prosperous ca- 
reer, The new officers are: Hamlin Russell, 
president, 2768 Bacon street; Stephen M. 
Ryan, vice-president, 1125 North Third street; 
B. E. Bloom, recording secretary, 4134 Gano 
avenue, George 8. Bonnell, financial secre- 
tary, 1597 Lefflagwell avenue; E. F, Meyer, 
treasurer, 2725 North Twelfth street, 

The new headquarters are ina large front. 
parlor, plainly but comfortably furnished, 
and will be open daily for the use of mem- 
bers and their friends, The literature of the 
single tux ideas will be found in abundance 
upon the center table, and it is expected that 
some inembers of the league will be present 
every evening to welcome strangers, friends 
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or foes, who want to discuss the question 
around the open grate fire. 

The lengue makes this new move under 
promising auspices. The circulation of a sub- 
seription paper by the ways aud means com- 
nittee appointed at the preliminary meeting 
at Mr. Ryans store, resulted in raising $50, 
A part of this sum was expended in tbe pur- 
chase of chairs, gas fixtures, ete, and at the 
first meeting in the new club room about 
fifty single tax men took part. 

Messrs. Cullen & Kelley, liverymen, kindly 
loaned us several dozen chairs for the occn- 
sion and delivered them at the door und took 
them away again after the meeting free of 
charge, 

Philip Roeder, the newsmian at Fourth and» 
Olive streets, prompted no doubt by the fact 
that his STANDARD sales are on the increase, 
presented the league with four handsome 
books for the use of the seeretaries and 
treasurer. 

The folding doors whieh separate the back 
from the front parfor can be thrown open if 
we desire it, and inthis manner at least one 
hundred people can be comfortably seated. 
{tis not, however, proposed to hold set public 
meetings at these rooms usa ceneral thing. 
Such meetings, if found advisable, will proba- 
bly be held in some larger ball, the club room 
being used chrefly as a gathering place where 
plans can be matured, ideas exchanged and 
wits sharpened by discussion. 

All single tax men in the citv are requested 
to call at the rooms and hand in their names 
for membership. Friends who want to discuss 
single tax doctrines or foes who wish to cross 
swords with its advocates, are welcome, and 
inquirers who have not yet fully accepted the 
doctrine are particularly invited to come and 
discuss the subject on any evening except the 
regular business meeting night, which is fixed 
for Tuesday of each week. 

HAMLIN RUSSELL, 
President S. T. L. 
Let Senator Palmer Settle it With Dr. Fole 
well, 

CADILLAC, Mich.—I observe that the parti- 
cular objection of Dr. Folwell to the single 
tux is, that the revenue derived would be 
barely enough for times ef peace, and uothing 
left for the purpose of carrying on war, or 
even commencing war, or providing for dis- 
asters, by floods, grasshoppers, cyclones, ete. 
In respect to this point United States sepatur 
Thomas W. Paliner of this state, inan oration 
on “The relation of educated men to the 
state,” delivered before the alumni of the 
University of Michigan, June 20, 1887, said: 
“This (taxation of land values) would create 
asurplus in the treasury, to which any for- 
mer surplus would be a bagatelle. This must 
be expended in useless wars of conquest, in 
vast schemes of internal improvement, or by 
direct division among the citizens.” 

JAMES CROLEY. 


In Honor of Jefferson. 
The Cleveland single tax men are preparing 
to celebrate the birthday of Thomas Jefferson 


in accordance with the suggestion of the Ohio 
single tax conference. 





~A Candidate With a Will, 
Zeynolds’s Weekly. 

A remarkable course has been taken by Mr. 
George Davison, of Hereford) England—a 
retired nurserymin—as the result of his re- 
jection in the recent election of county coun- 
cillors for that city. He bas altered his mind 
about certain “large sums of money” which 
he was going to bequeath (upon bis death) 
for the good of the city. He now openly pro- 
claims his intention to withold therm, in the 
following letter, written by his solicitor, and — 
published in the Hereford Times yesterday 
evening. The solicitor, Mr. James Corner, 
writes:—I have uo doubt that many of the 
inhabitants of Hereford will regret tbat, con- 
sequent upon the rejection of their old citizen, 
Mr. Georve Davison, at the recent election of 
eounty Councillors, Herefordians will be de- 
prived of considerable benefits. Recently, 
through my firm, arrangements have been 
completed by which, at Mr. Davison's death, 
lurge sums of money und other substantial 
beuetits would be placed at the disposal of 
the corporation for the benefit of the citizens, 
in addition to which the funds of certain in- 
stitutions in the city would be increased tua 
larve extent. These pifts and benetits will 
now be withdrawn. I violate no confidence in 
ahnouncing the above, as I bave Mr. Davison's 
permission to do so. The old truth, however, 
stills remains, that the world often fails to 
wppreciate some of its best friends.” 


And So Everybody Must Pay Fifteen Conty 
a Pundred Ponnds Exera for Lead, 
New York Press Tarif? Talk, 

“Pa,” said the small boy, “why do you say 
that the duty ourht to be taken off lead?” 

“Because, my son,” said his father, indul- 
geutly, “we could then buy it from England 
for 2 90-100 cents a pound.” 

“But, pa, we get it now for 45-100 cents a 
pound, and if the duty is taken off, 14,000 
miners iu the Missouri lead country will be 
thrown out of empioyment. Thatis what tho 
president of the biggest lead mining company 
in Missouri says,” 

“Be quiet, boy,” said the father, 
been reading the Press again.” 


You've 


The Real Meaning of the Chicngo Confere 
ence, 
Chicago Correspondent to New York Post, 

The significance of the conference is that 
the defeat of Cleveland has made the reform 
temper, especially in the northwest, more de- 
termined; andthe clear meaning of this is 
that if the protected interests do nob permit 
a reform of the tarilf, they will have to suffer 
the destruction of the whole protective sys- 
tem at one blow, : 
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PRESENT SOCIAL INEQUALITIES. | 


Hugh 0. Peutecost Shows That They Are 
the Product of Bad Laws, 

Tn the third address of bis series entitled 
“Can human nature be changed by law?’ Mr. 
Pentecost last Suuday showed that statute 
laws, embodied in governmental constitu- 
tions and other forms of legislation, are very 
largely respousible for the social inequalities 
with which we are familiar. The full text 
uppears ip the Twentieth Century. The fol- 
lowing extracts indicate the thread of the dis- 
course: 

Supposing Teould get a luw passed that I 
should bhuve the exclusive control of some 
article of general and constant consumption 
by the people—peauuts, if you like—auy one 
cun see that L would grow enormously rich, 
It-would require industry, executive ability 
and constant vigilance on my part to manage 
such a business, I would uot be au idter. I 
would be a producer and exchanger, But I 
would not become rich because [ was indus- 
trions and capable, but because of the law 
which enabled me to prevent other people 
from competing with me aud determing bow 
plentifully or seantily the market: would be 
supplied with peanuts. If is true that [ would 
have to give many people employment and 
/ no doubt L would be pointed toward with 
pride by the clergy and press as a useful and 
benevolent person because I permitted so 
many persons to each produce me a bushel of 
peanuts out of which I gave cach a pint as 
wages, but it should be perfectly plain to 
every oue that tho law made for my especial 
benelit iswhat would really enrich me and, by 
so much as it gave me more than I could carn 
Without it, impoverished others. 

You only have to reflect that oneman prae- 
tically controls all the telegraph lines in this 
country, thata few men own the railroads, 
that the same few own the coal mines, that 
another tew control all the sugar we use, and 
so on, inorder to understand how law actu- 
ally doves produce these inequalities. And 
this is what Tam going to try to make very 
plain to you. 

But first let me dispose of some of the eom- 
monly supposed reasous why some are rich 
and others poor. 

The first of these that Ishall notice is that 
God wills it. We are told tbat there always 
have been rich and poor people, and that 
“there always will be; that it is evidently a 
providential arranvement, aud that it has 
the express suuction of Jesus. He sar: “The 
poor ye have always with you.” This is a 
very precious text for the rich, who use it us 
if it exhorts us to the duty of always seeing 
to it that the poor shal! not depart out of the 
land. There are many who agree with Arehb- 
deacon Mackay-Smith in bis recent utterance 
in Heber Newton’s pulpit that it is necessary 
to have poor people in order that the gutters 
and sewers may be cleaned. To the average 
mind it seems rather odd that God should de- 
-eree such differeuces in worldly condition 
wnong his own children, but this objection is 
met by the pious explagation that the poor 
Will be compensated in the next world for 
their lack in this life, and by the declaration 
that poverty is really a blessing ia discuise, 
becuuse the Lord Joveth whom he chasteneth, 
and privation and sorrow ure necessary to 
the development of character. 

If all this is really true, however, if is very 
remarkable that more rich christiaus do not 
become voluntarily poor for the sake of the 
other-world compensation and the bonor and 
blessing of poverty in this world. It needs 
no argument, 1 hope, to prove how false is 
such teaching. Lt is inconceivable that God 
can desire the suffering and deyvradation 
which attend poverty as we knowit. 2. . 
The same thing was said of slavery. Minis- 
ters used to say that the slaves ought to be 
very thankful that God had raised such kind 
misters to care for them, beeause otherwise 
they would be quite helpless and forlorn. 
They used to puint out how much better off 
the slaves were than their aucestors ir ube 
forests of Africa, just as the same class of 
persous uow tellus that the poor are better 
off than kings used to be, because they live in 
houses with chimneys, and have running 
water in the bullway of every floor in the 
tenemeat, Wo wan in this country would 
now think of saying that slavery was a divine 
institution, but they do not hesitate to declare 
that poverty is. We have learned that men 
Were slaves because stronger men enslaved 
them, and we shall yet learn thatanen are 
poor because other men impoverished them 
by unjust legislation, 

Then there is that wretched doctrine of 
Malthus, himself a priest of the Kugtlish 
ehurch, a doctrine as dear to the favored 
clusses as the one to which J have just al- 
luded. Malthus taught, as everybody 
knows, that population tends to press upon 
the means of -ubsistence and if it were not 
fur wars, pestilence and accident, together 
with voluntary checks by parents refraining 
to reproduce their kind, the world would be 
overrun with people, He said that because 
this is true, theoreticully, of rabbits or even 
slow breeding elephants, it is therefore true 
ofman, The reason why so many are poor, 
according tothis infernal theory, is that there 
is not and ean not be enough wealth to go 
around and ip the struggle for what there is 
the fittest get the most, as it is quite right 
that they should. 

The Malthusian doctrine, however, is false. 
This earth is not crowded with inhabitants 
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and never will be. It is doubtfulif there are 
any more people upon its surface now than 
there were thousands of years ago. Popula- 
tion shifts but does not much jinerense., Tt 
only seems to be erowded beeause natural 
opportunities are withheld from use, Even 
should population increase very rapidly, men 
willalways be able to take care of themselves 
if they have a chance, because, unlike rabbits, 
man not only consumes the product. of the 
field, but he makes ten blades of grass crow 
where only onegrew before, Upto any extent 
of population that we are likely ever to reach, 
ib may be truthfully said that the more peuple 
there are the mure wealth each may bave, if 
they ure only Wise enough to work together 
for good, This is really a poverty stricken 
world at present, even withidts sparse popu- 
lation, because we de not as yet understand 
What open miutural opportunities and co-oper- 
ative labor are, 

Malthusians do not comprehend the ability 
of inan to produce food by wise industry 
freely wpplied to. natural opportunities, and 
do not seein to take into account thatas we me 
crease iu wealth the tendency is to propugate 
less rapidly. Itis the poor who have large 
families. As mau becomes more prosperous 
the animal passions dominate bim Jess im- 
periously. He bas fewer children of better 
quality because with better surroundings. 
The whole population of the world could live 
in the United States under right conditions 
and be rieher than they are pow. It is not 
the niggardliness of natures that keeps nine- 
tenths of the peuple poor, It is the meaaness, 
the short-sighted selfishness of the one-tenth 
who raake our laws for their own supposed 
but not actual benefit. [ say short-sichted 
selfishness because when inequalities of wealth 
ure us great as now tle poor urea constant 
trouble and menace to the rich. Even the rich 
would be vetter off if they were less rich in a 
community where there were no poor, 

The most popular explanation of poverty, 
however, is that which declares that only 
those are poor who are inefficient or unworthy. 
The intelligent, the industrious, the economi- 
eal, the sober men become rich, we are told, 
and those of reverse characters become or 
remain poor. 

Take the average New York dude. Heis 
generally rich, but he is never especially in- 
tellectual, industricus, economical or sober. 
He has, asa rule, neither good sense, good 
morals nor good manners. He is a stupendous 
joke: a living curiosity; a veritable missing 
link; a kind of flotsam and jetsam, something 
that the tide washes in. Theaverage mechanic 
is more than his equal in everything that de- 
scribes a man except wealth. Do you tell me 
that the dude has climbed to wealth and 
station by personal merit and the mechanic is 
beaten in the struggle for existence because 
he is an inferior? 

Take the average rich American anywhere, 
and you will find neither a very intelligent 
hor very worthy person., You may find a 
nan Who obtained bis start in life thirty or 
forty years ago under conditions and oppor- 
tunities which no longer exist, by working 
early and late and sacrificing friends, pleas- 
ures and every reasonable recreation for the 
suke of saving a few precious dollars, which 
he was shrewd enough to invest in something 
where it would work for himn—that is, where 
it would increase by law while he slept, or 
while he wevt on saving more money, by 
losing everything else worth having. Money 
was his god, more desirable than fine feeling 
or general intelligence. He was a worker ijn 
his early life, and is a worker still, but if you 
vet to kuow him well you will find that his 
intelligenve exteuds only to the art of mak- 
ing money, his industry is inspired by nothing 
nobler than the love of money; his economy 
consists in not having things that are really 
worth nore than money, and bis sobriety is 
bused upon the idea that liquor costs money. 
Lhave met many such men, and they have 
neither fine minds nor fine characters. They 
know nothing of books, nor art, nor music, 
nor friendship, nor high thinking. They know 
how to make money and bow to keep it, and 
that is all. 

Riches ounce obtained tend to develop mind 
and character, as you may see by observing 
the best of the children of the vulgar rich; 
but they are obtained, as a rule, by men of 
course natures and very little conscience; men 
who are shrewd aud hard; men who, by con- 
centrating their whole mind upon the subject 
of money-getting, learn how to buy Jand or 
mike cther fortunate investments: men whe 
know no merey in exacting every penuy from 
friend or fue that by any possibility can be 
obtained; men who have the canning of a fox, 
the heart of a beast of prey, and the claws of 
aw hyena. 

That men become rich because they are 
mentally and morally superior is a mistake, 
They become rich, asa rule, beewise they are 
shrewd, not very conscientious, and sufti- 
ciently hard hearted to not allow considera- 
tions of humanity to interfere with their ac- 
cumulating money. Chey becoiie WMeh because 
when they once get a stort there is a ladder 
of special legislation ready for them upon 
which they can climb to the top of the couch. 

But there is another type of rich nan whese 
wealth cunnot be accounted for by his super- 
jor personal qualities, He is not economical 
nor particularly sober, and he is only indus- 
trivus in taking care for the main chance. le 
is uot especially intelligent, although he is 
what is called sharp.” He muy have begun 
busiuess in a bueket shop, which is simply a 
gambhug place. From the bucket shop he 
may bave graduated into the stock exchange. 





This man becomes a preat “inancier,” as it is 
eniled When stocks and bonds are played 
with instead of cards and dice. He grows 
rich without self denial even, to begin with; 
he becatnes powerful in) church wud state 
Withoub maueh brains or character. There 
are multitudes of poor tnen all about hit with 
more head, more heart, more soul, more cou- 
selenve, than he, who area greater: eredit ta 
our race and more useful to the world. They 
wre poor, not beenuse they lack fine qualities, 
but because they possess them, 

There is another type of man who cets rich 
merely because he has capital ib is net 
evreat ability that makes money now so much 
as vreat-cupital The time was that a mon 
could bepin at the bottom and work up to 
moderate wealth by the kind of devotion to 
business that F have alrendy-deseritied. But 
that time has gone by. Benjamin Franklin 
could walk into Philadelphia a hundred and 
fifty years avo with his wardrobe ina pocket 
handkerchief and fifty centsiu his pocket, and 
in alittle time buy out the printing offiee in 
which he worked, but if he should try to do 
that to-dav be would flnd it more difficult, 
Lf he was not arrested as a tramp before he 
could find work be would soon discover that 
he would have to live on cold water and bean 
porridge and Poor Richard’s maxims a long 


time before be could suave enough to buy out 


acity newspaper now or even start one that 
could possibly compete with those already in 
che field. The day when economy and imdus- 
try could lay the basis of a fortune is gone, 
What is needed now is capital and merciless- 
ness in crushing out all competitors. The 
furmer boys who foot it to New York nowa- 
days and become millionaires are very searce 
iudeed. The men who get rich now are 
those who haveinhcrited capital already well 
invested; men who have vrown up in the 
business with their sturdy fathers; men who 
are the capitalistic wheels in wmachiue that 
is already running. 


TECUMSEH AND HARRISON. 


an Answer ton Persinent Question, 
Vincennes, Ind., Commercial, : 

Cfeneral Elarrison had fears that Tecumseh, 
who was visiting the Indian tribes alone the 
valleys of the Wabash and Hlinois rivers in 
S10, was stirring them: up fo war, and con- 
ceived that Vincennes would be the first point 
of attuck, Desirous of averting any such 
danger, General Harrison sent a messenger 
tu Tecumseh at Prophets Town iuviting him 
toa council to be held in Vineenues, Fearing 
treachery, General Harrison stat toned armed 
nen in close proximity to the Harrison mun 
sion, vel standing just north of the O. & M. 
vailroad, near the bridge. Mr. Bouchie re- 
lates this conversation as it has been told in 
his family ever since. He says itis not ex- 
aculy as the histeries relate the circum- 
stances, but he says the histories are not ex- 
actly right. 

Juseph Barron and Pierre La Plante, Mr. 
Bouchie went on tosayv, were the interpreters, 
Tecumseh told Barron to tell his Bie Man to 
bring a bench, that he wauted to talk sitting 
onit. “What do you want that for?” General 
Harrison asked him through the interpreter, 
who understood the Shawnee language quite 
well, “To sit down by his, "answered Tectmseh- 

There was no bench aceessibie save the rude 
puncheou benches in the Catholic church. One 
of these was procured, aud the men sat down 
onu. Ttarrison und all preseat were moti 
little curious to know what Tecumseh would 
do ina treaty with the beuch, When they sat 
duwn tovether Tecumseh sat elose to Parri- 
son, even crowding him. Tarrison toved 
away a little, but Tecumseh followed him up, 
sod still crowded lum. Nota word was sid 
while this was caine on At Tast Harrison 
reached the end of the seat, and ther he said 
to the interpreter: “Tell him he is about to 
crowd me off.’ This was Tecmnsel’s oppeor- 
tunity, and hestratehtened op in his seat, say- 
ing to the interpreter: “ehtugh? ask the Bis 
Man how he would dike for me to crowd nim 
elear off?) Ask how he would dike for ime to 
crowed him elear out-of the country, as he is 
crowding me and: mv peopies Pedi him that 
Wwe Were once to the sem ou the east, but we 
have been crowded back and off} Pell him 
thatallthe earth—the fills, the valleys, the 
forests und the streams and all the fullness 
thereof were ours one time, but now the pale 
face has crowded us buck until only the space 
toward the settive sun is ours.” 

The proud and bold warrior bad made his 
point, and it was a forcible argument, such 
aus was felt by all present. Pt was animpeach- 
nentof the methods used by thewhite people to 
ucquire their lands, General Harrison replied 
that they bad dealt fairly and honestly with 
them, always having regard for justice and 
right. ‘Lo this Tecummech said: Pell the Big 
Man fhe is a dar’? Hiarrisun said: “We 
boueht our lands fromthe ebiefs that eecupied 
them? "Pell lina he isa iar” iasisted ‘Pe- 
eurmsehy bam the chief, Noone has aw right 
vo dispose of the earth.” 

This heaved controversy broke off the treaty 
for twoor three days, ‘There were sume who 
wanted to kill Tecumseh and end the whole 
matter, bub Murrison threatened to bind the 
gone in chains whe would dare do such a deed 
of vielenee to his invited wuest, 

The treaty, however, was not accomplished 
wl all, and ‘Teeutaseh started south, 

In Nore Protectian Necded ¢ 

Notices of reductions in’ wages of iron 
workers, to take effect about March ft, having 
recently been tnude ino Reading, Huarrisbury, 
Pottstown, Putusville, Bardsboro and other 
places, & joint meeting of deleyutes repre- 
senting all the iran workers uffected in these 
cities WHE be held soon to decide whether or 
nobto uecept. If the reduction is ude it 
will bring puddlers? wages down to &s aud 
S325 per ton, which is dower Chan for many 
yerrs, and all ather employes will be reduced 
from seven to ten per cent. The employes 
affected by the notices of reduction number 
between 3,000 and 4,00.—[New York Sua. 


SOME NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


Indicnutions of Whae the Press is Mailhing 
Abont. 


The Roek Springs, Wyoming, Independent, 
SUVS! 

[ft is an admitted fact Chat (axation dis- 
couragres the production af the article taxed 
so We tax dous to dessen their number, and 
seme of the prairie states exempt Wood tand 
from taxation toenceurage tree planting. We 
Wilh Inore houses, mills, faechories--in faeb 
more oof all the products of labor aud so it 
wollld seemoas if an exemrptroief these from 


taxation would encourage the production of 


these things. 

Tue sttpport of its conclusion the Independent 
quotes the New York ‘Times. 

The El Dorado, Kan, Workman quotes Tne 
STANDARD on the street car strike in whieh it 
vudvecated government ownership of rail- 
roads and runuigg street ears frees ex 
penses to be paid out of reventes raised by 
asinele tax oon tand values, | The Workmin 


offers no objection to this solution of street - 


sear SUriKas, 


The Clinton, Ind., Areus says that the west 


is becoming honeyvyeoembed: with sinele tax men 
leaves und newspapers. dt then quotes the 
Western Building Association Journal in 
faver of the single tax as an important 
nequisition to the movement, 
The Zanesville, Ohio, 
prints a communication from C. A. Potwin ia 
which he tersely expounds the doctrine of the 
single tax, Bato the Times-Recorder is uot 


doing its duty as a public teacher and Jeader | 


so long as itt keeps silent coneerning this 
great radical reform, whieh must soon wid 
public favor unless its principles are shown 
to be fallacious. If its editor does not feel 
well enough informed to treat aw crowing 
movement, the purpose of which is to reform 
society from bottom totop, he, and all editors 
similarly situated, should lose no time in muas- 
teriney the sinele tax theory as taught iu 
“Procress and Poverty.” 

The Lynn, Mass., Bee is one of that com- 
paratively small class of papers thit are 
free minded enough and louest cnouch to pubs 
Jish their opinions whether they concur with 
the predominating opigion of tle public or 
not. The Bee is a persistent and able op- 
ponent of protection, and what would) be 
more natural than thatit should turn with a 
kindly fechng toward the sinvle tax! It hus 
recently reported at considerable length, aud 
without disseat, local speeches in advocacy 
of the single tax, andin dts issue of the 20th 
reprincs in its editorial coluton Mr. George's 
reply to Allen W. Tharmai's query with the 
remark that ‘the single tax law, as advo- 
cated by Henry George and his followers, 
still attracts the attention of men in all the 
walks of life.” 


Richard Brodhead Westbrook argues in 
the Philadelphia Record for the taxation of 
church property on the ground that its ex- 
emption is in conflict with the Lith section of 
Pennsylvania's bill of rivhts, which provides 
that no man can of right be compelled to 
support aoy place of worship against his will. 
He calls attention Go the fact that the value 
of property officially reported to be exempt 
from taxation in New Work state is $500,000, - 
QvO and that it cannot fall far short of that 
amount in Peansylvania, and traly says that 
such exemptions are equivalent to compelling 
donations of that amonknat from those who 
(lo pay tiuxes. 

The South West of Fort Worth, Texas, con- 
tained ia a recent issue two and one-half 
votumus by D.C. David in favor of free 
trade and the single tax, and an article of 


the sume deneth, by J.D. Rinkin, against. 


“George Communisun” 


idan sg go taaeguedd 


The People OGwa Water, Aly and Sauniighe 
AY WV, 
The Sunday Morning News of Jersey City, 
N. Jo, has anarticle in its last issue headed, 
“Who Owns the Water?’ ft says that a Mr. 
Heppenheiner (who, by the way, believes 
himself te be a violent oppouent of the single 
tax) Wants to find out about the ownership of 
the water power of certain New dersey riv- 
ers. The Society for establishing useful mian- 
ufactures, @ corporation that lamentably 
failed as a muantiaetuling concern, bub made 
av elorious success of leasing its water power 
privileres to other people, is the chief object 
of Mr, Lleppenbeimens attack, He introducad 
seine resolutions into the assembly a few days 
ayo that had the following questivns eubou- 
ject in thems 
Kirst—-Whether the state has title as trustee 
of the publi to the witers or nut, 
Secohd—~Whether the state by virtue of 
such trasteeship has ia right to control such 


witers and appropriate Chem for the common 


use of the peaple. ; 
Third—Whether the right of appropriation 
nnd diversion exists asa private mehb and as 
BN ippurbenmuce to the ownership of the soil. 
Pourth-—-Whether runniog water cau be the 
subject of sule, 


The Sunday Morning News takes oecasion | 


Lo suyin this counection; Sl the utborney 
general does yot find that the pirates who 


have juvaded the waters af the slute have o 


Ho more rieht to them than the aly or the 
sunlicht, it will be only because law und pre- 
cedeunub ure somietinnes abo wap with GulmMion 
sense and justice.” 


Came Withia Que af Gerring We ine 


Forty-nine out of fifty persons need ander 


[Speech at “Free Land” meeting, Denver, 
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Times-Recorder 
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The Christian Union, ‘‘in order to call 
out comment and suggestion that might 
lead to practical results,” and not at all 
because the editors think themselves 
“able to devise a panacea for the cure of 
labor troubles,” has proposed a law, the 
essential principles of which are, first, 
that carrying corporations operating un- 
der a franchise from the state must sub- 
mit disputes with its employes to arbitra- 
tion; and second, that it shall be a 
misdemeanor for employes of such cor- 
porations to quit without notice of, say 
one week. The responses to this propo- 
sition are from Chief Arthur, of the loco- 
motive engineers; General Master Work- 
man Powderly, of the Kuights of Labor; 
editor Tuckerman, of the Workman; Pro- 
fessor Ely, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Professor Clark, of Smith College; Pro- 
fessor Smith, of Columbia College, and 


...Chauncey M. Depew. Mr. Arthur favors 


the proposition, provided the corporation 
is required to give the same notice to em- 
ployes before discharging that employes 
are required to give to corporations be- 
fore quitting. Professor Ely is not able 
to say that he entirely approves of the 
proposition, and the reader of his column 
contribution will surely not be able to 
say to what extent or in what respect 
the professor disapproves, or what he 
recommends. Professor Clarke favors 
the arbitration feature but opposes 
the penal clause requiring employes to 
give notice. Professor Smith presents a 
dilemma: With the present tendency to 
fix transportation rates at a minimum, 
and the probability that arbitration 
would, by increasing the pay roll, raise 
the expense account, dividends would be 
apt to disappear, He sees but two ways 
out of this dilemma: one, the cessation of 
raiinoad building, and the other, a state 
guarantee of reasonable dividends. But, 
he plaintively asks, if the state regulates 
expenses and dividends, *‘what remains 
of the ‘private’ chara ter of the railroad 
business,” and adds: “1° we go that far the 
state may as well assume the ownership of 
the means of transportation at once.” He 
thinks, however, that labor organizations 
are powerful enough and public opinion is 
sympathetic enough to secure fair wages 
without proceeding to “that doubtful 
experiment.” Chauncey M. Depew looks 
upon compulsory arbitration as imprac- 
ticable and, to the companies, unjust. 
He is also opposed to state ownership 
and to requiring notice from employes in 
advance of quitting work. 
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The most thoughtful and withal posi- 
tive replies to the Christian Union's prop- 
osition are those of Mr. Powderly and 
Mr, Tuckerman, particularly that of the 
latter. Mr, Powderly sees no objection 
to arbitration, provided the court be em- 
powered to examine the books and papers 
of the company for the purpose of dis- 
covering the gmount of its profits; but 
he oppuses the proposition to make it a 
penal offense to quit work without notice. 
He pointedly intimates that the proposi- 
tion is a remedy which “aims only at 
the .effect,” letting the cause go une 
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checked, and proposes, as the best plan 
for abolishing strikes on railways, the 
placing of all railway companies under 
the control of the government. Mr. 
Tuckerman says there is one solution, 
and only one, which is that ‘the public 
through its agents must operate all pub- 
lic franchises with the sole object of 
ministering to the public. welfare.” 


This proposition of Mr. Tuckermann’s 
is indeed the only solution of the railway 
problem as a whole. In its relation to 
strikes alone, whatever would make la- 
bor free, would. put an end to railroad 
strikes as it would to all other strikes. 
The single tax would make labor free 
and thus prevent strikes; but the com- 
munity would still be in many respects at 
the mercy of railroad corporations. The 
problem, considered as a whole, there- 
fore, can be solved only by making rail- 
roads public concerns and managing 
them in the public interest. While this 
would not improve the general condition 
of labor, it would at once put an end to 
railroad strikes, just as public manage- 
ment of the post office, where men are as 
poorly paid and worked as hurd as by 
railroads, has prevented strikes there. 
And it is due to the Christian Uniou to 
note its editorial admission that the 
proposition of Mr. Tuckerman is one 
which is attracting adherents, and ‘‘can 
no longer be pooh-poohed off the stage of 
public discussion as unworthy of consid- 
eration.” 


The proposition stands upon a firm 
foundation, and is wholly independent of 
the philosophy of socialism. It is not a 
proposition to have the state gro into pri- 
vate business, but one to prevent thestate 
farming out public business, This is 
sound sense. The railroad business is 
operated under and by virtue of a fran- 
chise, which empowers it to confiscate 
private property and collect tolls, and 
without which it could do neither. The 
power resides in the state, belongs to the 
state, can be acquired by corporations 
only by concessions from the state, and 
is a public function as much asis thatof 
collecting taxes or maintaining roadsand 
bridges. It is this characteristic that 
makes the difference between state man- 
agement of railroads and state manage- 
ment of factories, the one being a func- 
tion which private concerns must acquire 
from the state, and the other a function 
which the state must acquire from pri- 
vate concerns. There isall the difference 
of resuming and assuming between state 
operation of railroads and state opera- 
tion of factories. 

The American Economist, the organ of 
the American tariff league, sends us a 
copy of its last issue, marked, with a re- 
quest to notice an editorial it contains, 
entitled “Single Tax and Land Value,” 
The first sentence states that in a recent 
discussion in THE STANDARD Henry George 
and Thomas G. Shearman admitted that 
all taxes on land diffuse themselves, ‘‘and 
rest finally on the labor and services of 
the tenants, with the effect to increase 
their rent by the amount of the tax.” 

If the writer of the editorial means to 
infer because taxes on land values are 
paid out of products of labor, that they 
increase land rent by the amount of the 
tux, his inference is too absurd to need 
refutation; and if he means to assert 
that either Mr, George or Mr. Shearman 
have admitted that the effect of land value 
taxation is to increase land rent by the 
amount of the tax, or at all, he states what 
he must know to be false, if he knows 
anything at all of the doctrines of these 
gentlemen, 


The same article contains a proposition 
which it would be a pity not to catch and 
preserve, It is that theless desirable tax- 
ation makes it to own land, “‘the more re- 
luctant landlords will be to improve it.” 
Since no one ever heard of a Jandlord, as 
such, improving land, it would indeed be 
a pity should he stop improving it! 
Landowners have improved land, but 
they did so as laborers, not as landlords, 
Mere ownership of land never did and 


never can improve it, It is by using not 
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by owning land that it is improved; and 
ownership of the land does not promote 





improvement, though ownership of the! 


improvement does. The true field of the 
American Economist is patent medicines, 
where neither science nor veracity is of 
any importance. 





Six insane convicts were last week 
transferred from one of the state prisons 
to the state asylum for insane criminals. 
Of course there is no certainty that these 
men’s insanity was due to their enforced 
idleness. But there is at least a strong 
presumption in that direction. 

The convicts in the state prisons have 
been sentenced to a definite form of 
punishment—~imprisonment with hard 
labor. The state has no more right to in- 
(lict insanity on its prisoners than it would 
have to change their punishment to death. 





The town of Newcastle, Pa., is in dis- 
tress. It already has within its limits a 
wire rod mill which uses a large quantity 
of steel, and it has been negotiating for 
the establishment, by a New York com- 
pany, of a large steel producing plant. 
This would be a great thing for the New- 
castle people, because the wire rod mill, 
getting its steel so close at hand, would 
make more .money and so be enabled 
either to increase the wages of its 
hands or to extend its business and 
employ more hands—most probably 
the latter. Then, too, the steel plant 
would employ a lot of hands, and all! this 
additional population would need house 
room, and that would involve an increase 
in the price of land. So that, on the 
whole, the Newcastle folks—that is, of 
course, the real fo'ks, the folks that own 
Newcastle, were in a fair way to makea 
pretty good thing of it. 

And now, just when everything was 
as good as settled, a wretched law maker 
has introduced into the Pennsylvania 
legislature a bill to impose a three-mill 
tax on all the manufacturing corpora- 
tions in the state, and the New York 
men say that if that is the way Pennsyl- 
vania is going to treat them, why, they 
think upon the whole they'd rather not. 
And so the town of Newcastle is in dis- 
tress. Perhaps when their grief has be- 
come a little less poignant, they will do 
some thinking, and learn the lesson that 
there may be, after all, more absolutely 
certain methods of encouraging industry 
than by piling taxes on it. 





WEALTH ¢ 

In the beginning, nature freighted the 
earth with stores that the generations 
have left hardly touched. 

Nature, besides, sends to man an an- 
nual message of good will, with gifts in 
profusion, and a promise of more. Inthe 
spring, numberless unseen messengers 
come from her, and re-carpet the land 
with green things. Not a plant without 
purpose, the weed itself a bounty whose 
use we do not yet know! Thence on, in 
the seasons, she completes a wondrous 
miracie. The germ is transformed into 
the fruit. Let nature forget but ounce her 
donation, and in a single year all men 
shail die. 

Man labors. Receiving nature’s gifts, 
he modifies their form to meet his needs 
and tastes, Is there other labor? Take 
man's hands from nature’s clasp, and in 
a single year all men shall die. 

Yet men call it wealth, that power 
some have of saying to others, “Work 
for us.” Who has millions? None. [Few 
have even hundreds. The rich have only 
bits of paper. Drafts on other men's 
lubor! Discounts on nature’s promises 
for the coming years! 

Yet men call it wealth, that power one 
has to say to another: “Thou shalt not 
work on this spot! Here nature's sifts 
are mine—to be taken from her or to be 
flung back to her, unused.” 

Plainly, these conceptions of wealth 
must be reconsidered, They contravene 
the law of nature, Hacan Dwen, 

Reading “Progress and Poverty." 

Brooxiyy, Feb. %.—The eastern district 
single tux club, at its weekly mecting cn 
Saturday evening in Phasnix hall, commenced 
the reading of “Progress and Poverty,” All 
who ure interested are invited to attead 
these meetings. R.A. Linpsay, Cor, Bec. 
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Deacon Richardson has presented a tip 


of $500 to the Brooklyn police, in the 
shape of a contribution to the pension 
fund. Te calls it ‘a slight recognition of 
vid rendered the Atlantic avenue com- 
pany by the police in the recent strike.” 

The protectionist leaders will really 
have to do something with the gentle 
Shepard, or his zeal for political purity 
and proper recognition of political ser- 
vices will be leading him to tell all he 
knows. Here isan extract from one of 


his recent utterances in the Mail and Ex. | 


press—a paper which Jabors under the 


frightful disadvantage of being compelled 


to print all he chouses to write for it: 

It is very certain that the powerful state of 
Michigan, as well as a very large majority 
of this state, of New England states, und of 
several of the other republican states, are 
looking hopefully to see that General Huarri- 
son will invite into a responsible position in 
his cabinet one grand man who, next after 
Mr. Blaine, is the most prominent statesman 
east of Oluo, west of Indiana to the Missis- 
sippi river, the man without whom General 
Harrison could not have been nominated at 
Chicago, and could not have carried this 
state; the man of eloquence aud strength, of 
broad, general culture, of stutesmunship, of 
unspotted and incorruptib.e integrity, and one 
Who is loved iu the homes of the Empire state 
as is no other leader of the people. 

This is rather a short sentence for the 
Shepard, but he has maniuzed to squeeze 
several important insinuations into it. 
We gather from it, in the first place, that 
the most prominent statesmen in the 
United States—except Mr. Blaine, of 
course—are to be found between the east- 
ern boundary of Ohio and the western 
boundary of Indiana; next, that even 
with th aid of these gentlemen of promi- 
nence, General Hurrison would have 
been defeated in this state, had not 
another statesman—manifestly a third 
rate at least since Mr. Blaine and the 
Ohio-Indiana gentlemen outrank him— 
rushed to the rescue; next, that it took a 
man of unspotted and incorruptible in- 
tegrity to carry Indiana; and finally, that 
the people of New York, when in their 
homes, love this east-of-Ohio-west-of-In- 
diana man more than they do Mr Blaine, 
General Harrison, or any other “leader 
of the people.” 

Colonel Shepard is evidently trying to 
boom somebody. It may be Warner 
Miller for the treasury; or it may be 
himself for the attorney generalship. 
But he would do well to bea little more 
explicit, or Genera] Harrison may fail to 
understand him. 
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At the recent auction sale of the Joshua 
Jones estate in this city, a single lot and 
house, No. 203 Broadway, was sold for 
$211,000, The same property is valued 
for taxing purposes by the city assessors 
at $64,000, or a trifle more than thirty per 
cent of its actual value. 


The Evening Post of Saturday last con- 
tains a little table showing the dates and 
ligures at which some of this Jones prop- 
erty was bought, and comparing them 
with the prices realized at last week’s 
sale. From this we learn that $160,000 
invested in 1881 realized $255,000 in 1889, 
a profit of 59 5-10 per cent, or 74-10 per 
cent a year; $263.400 invested jn [X82 in. 
creased to $360,150, a profit of 36 7-10 per 
cent, or 52-10 per year; $36,000 invested 
in 1233 brought $48,900, an increase of 
51-2 per cent a year; and $197,700 in- 
vested in 1885 swelled to 258,000 in 1889, 
or at the rate of 6 1-10 per cent annually, 

Remembering that most of this prop- 
erty, if not all of it, has been bringing in 
an annual rental of ten per cent or more 


of its cost price, it is easy to see which. 


way the royal road to riches lies, 


A bill fora new charter for the city of 
Cincinnati has been introduced into the 
Ohio legislature, the object being to cen. 
ter the management of city affairs in the 
mayor, He isto have the power of ap- 
pointing the heads of the various de. 
partments—law, public works, police, 
etc.—subject tu confirmation by the board 
of aldermen, Only freeholders are to 
he eligible for aldermen, and any twenty 
freeholders may at any time prefer 
charges against the mayor, which shall 
be tried before the supreme court, 

One thing noticeable about this meas- 
ure is its illustration of the way in which 
the rudiments of a great truth may sure 
vive in the human mind, Jong after the 
truth itself has ceased to be acknowl. 
edged, It is like the muscles for shaking 
the skin and pricking the ears, Physiolo- 
gists assure us that we have them still, 
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though we don’t know it. We have lost 
the use of them for want of exercise; but, 
in rudimentary form, they still form part 
of our anatomy. 

Why should the Ohio legislature be 
asked to provide that only a freeholder 
shall be eligible for mayor of Cincinnati, 
and that none but freeholders shall be 
privileged to call him to account? Such 
a provision would be no safeguard what- 
ever, either against a mayor's malfeas- 
ance, or against his annoyance by political 
opponents, It is one of the easiest things 
imaginable fora man to become a free- 
holder--so long as he doesn’t seek to ex- 
ercise the real functions of a freeholder 
and use the piece of planet he is supposed 
to own, In this little city of Pluintield 
every applicant for a liquor license is 
obliged to get the indorsement of a cer- 
tain number of freeholders, and they 
never have any difficulty about it. When 
they want freeholders they make them to 
order, at a cost which is merely nominal. 
And what isso easily done in Plainfield 

can be done with equal ease in Cincinnati. 

The answer is, that, deep down in their 
hearts, the men who are striving for 
political reform in Cincinnati have an 
unconscious perception of the truth that 
aman whois shut out from the privilege 
of using the earth is not a complete man. 
They sce dimly that his place is among 
the governed and not among the gov- 
ernors, and therefore they seek, so far as 
the fundamental Jaw will allow them, to 
deprive him of political rights. It is not 
the man who does not own land whom 
they are seeking to disfranchise. They 
would acknowledge readily enough that 
a wealthy merchant, or an eminent 
physician or lawyer, may bea thoroughly 
desirable and trustworthy citizen, though 
he may not be able to show a paper title 
to a single square foot of the earth’s sur- 
face. It is the man who cannot own 
laud whom they are after, the disinherited 
one, who is forbidden to apply his labor 
productively until some luckier man gives 
leave, and who, consequently, must sell 
whatever he has that the luckier man 
will buy—the labor of his hands. his po- 
litical rights, his moral principles, in 
short, his very manhood, if needs must. 

Nature is very patient, but absolutely 
unrelenting. She never fails to get 
square in the long run. When her laws 
are obstructed the penalty musi be paid, 
somewhere, somehow, sometime, by some- 
body. The Cincinnati reformers haven't 
found this out yet. They still think that 
men are wiser and more powerful than 
Cod, and can take the management of the 
universe out of his hands and run it ac- 
cording to laws of their own. By and by 
they may discover their mistake. If they 
don’t it will be the worse for Cincinnati. 





The Sun publishes a comparative state- 
ment of two bills of shirtings, sheetings, 
drills, prints, and other cotton goods, solid 
by Mr. William R. Moore, of Memphis, 
Tenn., to Mr. William White, of Fer- 
nando, Miss., the one in 1860 and the 
other in 1888. The 1888 prices are from 
thirty to fifty per cent lower than those 
of 1860, und the Sun editorially suggests 
that every southern farmer should write 
to the Hon, Roger Q. Mills, ‘‘demanding 
an explanation or an apology.” 

It is not probable that the southern 

farmers will take the Sun's advice. But 
‘itis to be wished they would. For the 
Hon, Roger Q. Mills would have no diffi- 
culty in pointing out to them that be- 
cause an apple of 1860 is smailer than a 
watermelon of 1888, it does not, there- 
fore, follow that a particular kind of fer- 
tilizer is good for watermelons. If Mr. 
William White of Fernando, Mississippi, 
wants to know what the tariff really 
does for him, let him go into the markets 
of the world, where the price of the crop 
he has to sell is fixed, and see what he 
can buy his sheetings and the other things 
for there. If he does that, he will per- 
haps feel like withdrawing his custom 
from Mr, William R. Moore of Memphis. 
But he can't withdraw his custom. The 
tariff won't let him. That’s what the 
tarilf is for. 





— 


In the same tariff talk—and it really is 
avery good imitation of the Press’s talk 
—the Sun lets out the fact that the Missis- 
sippi farmer hasn't always bought of the 
Tennessee storekeeper for cash. He buys 
for cash now, but he used to buy for 
cotton, And whereas the storekeeper 
only allowed him eight and a half cents a 
pound in 1888, he can now sell the same 
grade in Memphis for “between nine and 
ten centsa pound.” IT venture the sug- 
gestion that every northern wearer of 
cotton shirts should address the editor of 
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the Sun inquiring whether, in view | 
of this increase in the cost of a 


necessity of life, it wasn’t an economic 


mistake to abolish slavery, and inviting — 


him to explain or apologize. They will 
point out to him, of course, that if 
the tariff isa good thing because shirt- 
ings are cheaper now than they were 
in 1860, then, by parity of reasoning, abo- 
lition must have been a bad thing because 
cotton is dearer. 

But the Sun editor will have no trouble 
in answering the question. THe will point. 


out to these correspondents that Memphis | 


is in every way much nearer the markets 
of the world than she used to be. She 
can sell her cotton in Liverpool by tele- 
graph, whereas in 1860 she had first to 
ship it to New Orleans and subject it to 


all sorts of brokerages and expeuses there, | 


besides taking the risk of the changes in 
the Liverpool market. Moreover, she can 
wet her cotton carried from the Missis- 
sippi to the Mersey for a mere fraction of 
what it used to cost her. In short, she 
has greater facilities of intercourse—freer 


trade—with the world at large than she ; 


used to have. And therefore she can 
afford to pay Mr. White of Fernando a 
higher price for cotton than she used to. 

It might also be a good plan for some- 
body to write to Mr. William White, at 
Fernando, Miss., and ask what he thinks 
about it all. Allowing for the greater 
economy of high priced free labor over 
low priced slave labor, does he find the 
cultivation of cotton more profitablethan 
it was in Ist? Js the most necessary 
implement of cotton culture—the land on 
which to grow the cotton—higher or lower 
in price, as compared with 1860? Ts it all 
being used, or is just alittle of it kept 
lying idle, waiting till cotton growers 
want to use it so badly that they will pay 
an extra price for the privilege? It would 
be rather interesting to hear from Mr, 
White. 


The Servia of the Cunard line arrived 
ia New York on her last voyage forty- 
eight hours late. The reason was that 
she had no firemen on board to feed her 
furnaces, and so could not get steam 
enough to maintain her usual speed. Fire- 
men’s wages are higher now in Liverpool 
than they used to be, and so the Cunard 
company have decided not to employ 
them any more. Instead of firemen, they 
hire unskilled laborers, who know noth- 
ing about feeding furnaces, and wouldn’t 
be good for much if they did know. Be- 
cause they get seasick as soon as the ship 
reaches rough water, and are pretty apt 
to stay seasick until she gets across the 
Atlantic. And so the Servia came in 
forty-eight hours late. 

Now, when a passenger buys a ticket 
by the Cunard line, he buys a contract. 
The company engages to feed him, to 
lodge him, to wait on him, to transport 
him. He is to be fed on wholesome food, 
to be lodged comfortably, to be waited on 
with decency and attention, to be trans- 
ported with speed and safety. Suppose 
the price of fresh provisions should ad- 
vance in London. Would that be a rea- 
son why the Cunard company should 
feed their passengers on mess pork and 
hard tack? Suppose crockery went up in 
price. Would that be a good excuse for 
setting the dining table with tin pots 
and pans? [t would be hard to say why 
not, unless we are willing to admit at the 
sume time that when the company re- 
fuses to employ firemen, and so de- 


lay passengers and cargo for forty- 
eight hours, they are guilty of an 
impudent fraud on the people who 


have bought passage tickets, and the 
merchants who have shipped goods. Sup- 
pose the Servia had sprung a leak and 
foundered for want of sufficient steaming 
power to bring her into port while yet 
she tloated? A pretty “act of God” that 
would have been, wouldn't it? Yet that 
is just what the Cunard company would 
have called it. 

As for the poor wretches of firemen who 
are resting idle in Liverpool because the 
Cunard company prefers to risk a thou- 
sand lives rather than spend a thousand 
dollars—as for them, the police will look 
after them and see that they behave, 
They must take care not to interfere with 
property or comfort. It is a pity there 
are no policemen to look after the Cunard 
company. T. L. M’CrEAby. 


Thane Who Were Too Poor tea Advertise 
Went te the Charity Weodyard. 
Now York Press, 
In Harlem there lived a young man 
Who said “Pil get work if Dean” 
He puta “Wanv” in the Press, 
And relieved bis distress, 
For employers after bim ran, 
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SOMETHING TO DO. 


A Kind of Work in Which Any One May 
Take Part, 

My mind has long been dwelling on a 
plan for an organized method of pushing 
the single tux truths. IT have mentioned 
it to several active menin the movement, 
and they have approved of the idea. Mor 


Ha while Dhad the impression that itmight 
. be well 


to contine the Knowledge of ifs 
operation to people of our economiie creed, 
but of Jate T have thought it best to make 
at public. 

This plan has suggested itself to mie 
while vonsidering the situation of nunier- 
ous single tax workers with relation to 
/ people who do not understand our pro- 
' posed reform, but who might be induced 
to consider it seriously. 

Thave met in many places, in America 
and in the Old World, men and women 
anxious to do whatever lay in their power 
to advance the teachings of Henry George. 
No doubt there are many such people in 
| every part of the world. Hope thrills 
| them at the thought of the emancipation 





| of labor from the slavish dependence in 
| which it commonly exists, and they see 
ber independence must come to men 
with a restoration of their rightful inher- 
| itance in the one source of wealth, the 
| mother earth. While these men and wo- 
{men are doing what they can singly, 
| some are aware that they have not the 
| gift of ready speech and are timid; some 
have but little tine or opportunity to go 
about seeking to make converts; some 
know that any open activity in the cause 
| would entail the loss of their means of 
| gaining a livelihood, and all feel the need 
| of more strength than can be put forth in 
| the efforts of one person. 
| Nota day passes but vields abundant 
evidence that many fair-minded people 
| still have strangely perverted notions of 
what “Georgeism” is, and what manner 
of men the advocates of the single tax 
are. Nota few cood citizens of this coun- 
| try entertain a vague belief that “George- 
{ism” is something like a transplanted 
| Fenianism, others regard it} as a form 
of what they call anarchism, and very 
l many give it no attention, simply looking 
; upon itas one of the passing phases which 
the discontent of workingmen has taken 
on here, and which in their belief are all 
destined to wane as labor in America ad- 
justs itself to changed industrial condi- 
tions-—that is to say, reconciles itself to 
the inevitable hopeless and well-nizgh 
dumb poverty of labor in Europe, A per- 
sistent presentation to such people of the 
doctrine of the single tax, with evidence 
that many thousand intelligent and re- 
spectable fellow countrymen are con- 
vinced that the way to abolish involun- 
tary poverty has really been made plain, 
would tend to bring them to a sense of 
their duty to examine carefully both 


the principles on which the convic- 
tion is based and the steps that are 
urged as) practical in applying these 
principles to government. And on 


some acquaintance with the supporters 
of the single tax movement, even 
their opponents would not fail to be 
impressed with their average character 
and standing, Instead of fanatics, or 
pursuers of a will-o'-the wisp, ora broth. 
erhood with peculiar morals, they would 
be seen as a wholesome body of plain 
American citizens, united in a determina- 
tion to carry outa preat purpose, which 
i has been conceived with perfect clearness 
and is capable of being achieved iu strict 
harmony with the law. And it would be 
further learned that the single tax people 
are the Americans of Americans—that 
their political principles are precisely the 
sume us those of the inspired lovers of hu- 
manity who gave to the world the declar- 
ation of American independence and the 
light of American liberty. 
Hardly a week goes by but that some 
| person of prominence somewhere gives 
| voice to sentiments on the social question 
| that do him honor. One protests against 
_ the un-Americanism of monopolists and 
a proletariat; another sees a meaning in 
divine revelation beyond conventional 
utterance in the pulpit; and another be- 
trays that hey is more than half inclined 
to declare that the natural right of every 
man to the free use of land is self-evident, 
and that adenial of this right is a pri- 
mary wrong, 

Now, in these circumstances Tsee an op- 
portunity forall to go to work whoare will- 
ing todo something for the single tax. 
They may casily mass their strength for 
the purpose of putting the facts of their 
case before our public teachers and the 
public itself, of replying to inquirers, and 
of exhorting the hesituting or the over 
diplomatic to speak out boldly and 


Writing corps, 
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honestly in upholding the broadest prin- 
ciple of social justice, 


My plan is the organization of a letter 
[ propose— 
(1) That each member on enlisting shall 


promise to write one single tax letter a 


week fora slated period and shall send to 


a central bureau thirteen stamped en- 


velopes addressed to himself, to he used 
in communicating with him. from the 
bureau during the ensuing three months. 
Atthe end of that time he may continue 
his membership by sending thirteen more 
envelopes, 

(2) That the work of the central burean, 
to be done or paid for by volunteers, shall 
be the issuing of a weekly circular con- 
laining suepestions to the members as to 
what people it might be well to write to, 
and stating what expressions or other oc- 
easion have furnished ground for address- 
inge them, 

(3) That upon receiving the circular a 
member shall wrife fo one of the persons 
named in it, selecting the one he deems he 
van most successfully appeal to. A United 
States senator or the covernor of a state 
showing evidences of sympathy withor a 
disposition to inquire info our economic 
views could be written to by all the mem- 
bers so disposed, A man of lesser politi- 
eal prominence might be addressed by 
members living in his locality. To a 
minister of religion, the people of his own 
faith could write with propriety. News- 
paper editors could be taken in hand by 
everybody, 

A) That the doetrine of free land, in its 
moral or economic aspect, shall alone be 
the subject of the letlers. 

In case writing the weekly circular and 
preparing it) for the mail should cost 
nothing, the only expense at the central 
bureau would be the slizht one of printing 
if, and doubtless this could) be met by 
those members of the corps who would 
occasionally send in an extra stamp. The 
matter for the civewar—the names of the 
people and the newspapers to be written 
to, and the reasons for believing that it 
would be profitable to endeavor to interest 
them—could be supphed) by menrbers of 
the letter-writing carps and friends of the 
movement gratis, 

The man who receives five letters call- 
ing his attention to any question what- 
ever, does not dismiss the matter lightly. 
The public man who shall receive five 
hundred letters from believers in’ the 
single tax will understand in’ his amaze- 
ment that it is fime to stop and think 
wbout what they are doing, He will not 
be obliged, as is often the case with those 
Who receive letters from the public, to 
throw perhaps four ont of five aside as 
hardly worthy of attention, He will) be 
enabled to see the lind and labor question 
in the light of many minds and of ample 
evidence, He will have reason to be im- 
pressed with the ability of his corres- 
pondents to handle their subject, and it is 
not too much to hope that he will be im- 
pelled to make such an ingtiry into if. as 
will settle his convictions. He will cer- 
tainly feel assured that if converted he 
will land in good company. 

To bring the plan at once to the practi 
cal stave, inviting, however, suggestions 
us to improving it, T herewith subseribe 
S1Otoafund for its furtherance, and in- 
vite all who are inclined to join the corps 
to send their thirteen self-addressed and 
stamaped envelopes to me. I offer tu 
direct. the central bureau, as I cannot 
think of any method by which wa manager 
could be chosen, J. W. SULLIVAN, 
STANDARD Otlice, New York, 


Henry Ancketill epenks in Beltant. 


In its issue of February 9 the Belfast, Irc- 
land, Evening Telegraph devotes threc 
columps to an address by Heury Ancketil! 
before the United Trades counci! of Belfast. 
The Telegraph js caretul to say that in print 
ing this address it dces not in any way ib- 
dorse the sentiments therein expressed, and 
the Trades couneil, an Orange organization, 
was likewise apxivus to have it understocd 
that in permitting the address to be made 
they did not commit themselves to Mr. Ancke- 
vill’s ideas. As it is not more than a year 
since Mr. Ancketill was connected with THE 
STANDARD it can easily be inferred what bi> 
ideas on taxation are, The admirable speech 
which he made on this occasion will be printed. 
io pamphlet form and circulated in Belfast, 


eer mee ee 


A Good Suugestion. 
New York Press, 

Ballot reforin is in the interest of the people 
and their rights, as against those who hike to 
eontrol the yotes of others, whether by iu- 
timidation Gr by heavy campaign assess- 
ments that make it impossible for na poor pags 
te run for office without selling himself tu u 
rich politician, 

Bvery poor man should write a postal cara 
to his reprosentatives in the senate and the 
ussembly, telling them to vote for ballob rer 
form A postal card costs Just one cent, 
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Professor Ely, of Johns Tfopkins Uni- 
versity, is a professor of — politicil 
economy, His opinions are accepted as 
authority, without discussion, by # large 
class of cultured Americans, and are 
quoted by many with the confidence that 
attaches to mathematical formule. His 
teachings from the university chair are 
shaping and directing the thoughts of 
liberally educated men, Such a man en- 
joys great privileges and rests under 
weighty responsibilities, | Tle can do 
great good or greater harm. Tle aust do 
one or the other. Teaching truth, he 
will necessarily promote human happi- 
ness by hastening the extirpation of hu- 
manerror ‘Teaching falsehood, he will, 
equally of necessity, prolong human mis- 
ery by hindering multitudes from seeing 
and acting on the truth, There is abso- 


lutely no middle ground on which, fora 


single instant, he can find standing room, 

Clearly, when such aman speaks, he is 
entitled to both a respectful hearing and 
to searching criticism. This is true at 
all times, but it is doubly true when he 
speaks as a teacher to his pupils, For in 
such case his words have double power, 

Among the “Requived readings” for 
students of the Chautauqua university, 
published in the February issue of the 
Chautauquan, is an essay by Professor 
Ely on “Taxation.” It is not, and does 
not pretend to be, exhaustive. It simply 
skims the subject. But it does lay down 
several leading principles, and will, al- 
most inevitably, direct the ninds of those 
who read it without any previous consid- 
eration of the subject, into certain chan- 
nels of thought. 

The essay opens with an inquiry into 
the ethics of taxation. Is taxation right 
or wrong, and why?) The professor de- 
cides that it is right--so right that it is 
actually “a part of the right of private 
property” and ‘to attack the one right is 
to attempt to invade the other.” The ar- 
gument tothis conclusion is ingenious. 
It rests upon the postulate that “the state 
is older than civilized man.” This sounds 

queer when one thinks of it for a minute. 
Because civilization is the organization of 
men for the mutual respecting of indi- 
vidual rights—in other words their oryan- 
ization into astute; and how a state can 
exist without at least some crude form of 
such organization is somewhat of a puzzle. 
It is like saying that life existed before 
living things, or like singular theory of 
some economists that capital had to set 
labor to work before labor could produce 
any capital. Nevertheless Professor Ely 
makes it the foundation for his whole 
theory of taxation, and unless it be ad- 
mitted the theory falls to the ground, 
For the sake of continuing the argu- 
ment, then, we must accept the profes- 
sor's hypothesis and admit, under protest, 
that civilization existed before there were 
any civilized men. This being done, the 
logic goes on swimmingly, us follows: 

The state having brought into being the 
civilization without which the state would 
bean impossibility, it follows that prop- 
erty is, likewise, a creation of the state. 
“This is clearly seen,” Professor Ely says, 
‘if we compare various countries, for we 
shall find that what is private property in 
one is not private property in another.” In 
some Countries railroads are private prop- 
erty, inothers public. At different periods 
land has been sometimes private proper- 
ty and sometimes public. ‘In forests in 
parts of Germany peasants may gather 
fagots for fuel ‘The law allows this. A 
change in the law might forbid it and 
make it theft.” 

Now, civilized man and civilized man's 
property being alike the creation of the 
state, it is evident that the state has the 
right to limit the civilized man’s right of 
property in any way it pleases, It can 
forbid him to retain more than one-half, 
or one-third, or one-tenth of it. Tt can 
take it all away from him if it sees fit. 
Thus the right to tax goes hand in hand 
with the rightof private property. “Both 

have grown up together, and both are 
defended alike by constituted authorities, 
It may be said that to attack the one 
right is to attempt to invade the other, 
Curious as it may seem,” the professor 
goes on to say—“curious as it muy seem, 
Henry George, who denies the right of 
private property in Jand, disputes also the 
right of government to lay taxes, as or- 
dinarily understood, and calls taxation 
yobbery.” We confess to an inability to 
discern the curiousness of Henry George’s 
position, But let that pass, 

Tt would be casy to disprove this argu- 
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ment, even while granting the postulate 
on which it rests, by reducing it) to ab- 
surdity. Tt would be easy to remind Mr. 


Wy that, asa matter of historical fact, 


professors of political economy were once 
lawfully sold in the market place as pri- 
rate property, and could be used, as their 
owners might eleet, either as teachers 
of orthodox moral science (including the 
rightfulness of private property in) pro- 
fessors) or as iw superior kind of food on 
Which to fatten lampreys for their mas- 
ters’ tables. Apparently, however, Mr. 
Ely has seen the possibility of this sort 
of refutation and tried to guard against 
it. For right in the middle of his argu- 
ment, and baving no discoverable con- 
nection with anything else in it, he has 
inserted this remarkable sentence: “There 
are back of the law moral principles, and 
to these the law should conform.” That 
saves him, It would be immoral to sella 
political-economy professor at auction, or 
to use him as either bait or food for eels, 
or gudgeons, or—well, in short, the pro- 
fessor hus a moral right to be allowed to 
live and do the best he can for himself. 
And so the reduction to absurdity is 
brought to naught, The only trouble is, 
that in its tumble it drags the whole of 
the professor's argument after it in a 
shapeless ruin, 

Forif the state has no right to make 
private property of professors, because 
of moral principles “back of the law,” 
then clearly it has no right to make pri- 
vate property of anything else when it 
can be stiown that to do so is to infringe 
a principle of morals. And thus, by Pro- 
fessor Ely's own admission, every right 
of private property rests, at bottom, not 
upon the law of the state, but upon the 
eternal law of right and wrong. And by 
parity of reasoning, the right of taxation 
must rest uponthe same foundation, It 
is absurd to say that the state is estopped, 
by moral law, from seizing Professor 
Ely and selling him for what he will 
bring, and to admit in the same breath, 
that no moral law estops it from seizing 
the product of Professor Ely’s labor, and 
selling that. It is quite true that the 
state actually does this very thing; and 
it is true, too, that Professor Fly sees no 
objection. But it remains absurd, just 
the same. Perhaps, if Mr. Ely considers 
matters in this light, it may seem to him 
less “curious than it does now that men 
should deny the right of private property 
inland and at the same time call the 
ordinary method of taxation robbery. 


But there is another ground on which 
the professor rests the right of taxation. 
“The government,” he says, ‘is as truly 
uw factor in the creation of wealth as land, 
labor or capital.” Because, “without 
vovernment we should have anarchy and 
w return to barbarism, which would de- 
stroy all production.” 

How closely one can graze the edge of 
agreat truth and never see it. Now, if 
the professor had written ‘community” 
instead of ‘‘government,” a flood of light 
might have burst upon him. For the 
community—the collective mass of the 
people—really does add to production. 
Capital and labor applied to the produc- 
tion of clothing, for example, or bread, or 
boots, or beer, will produce more cloth- 
ing, more bread, more boots, more beer 
in crowded New York city than in Sulli- 
van or Broome counties in the same 
state. This added production is measured 
in terms of economic rent, because it de- 
pends upon location, The clothing manu- 
facturer, the baker, the shoemaker, the 
brewer can and do pay roundly for the 
privilege of occupying Jand in New York 
city, though they might obtain the use of 
land in Sullivan or Broome for little or 
nothing, But the governments—muni- 
cipal, state and national—that rule New 
York’s citizens, could at best aid produc- 
tion only negatively, and as an actual 
matter of fact do hinder it niost fright- 
fully by vexatious systems of fines and 
prohibitions. How many more cigars, 
for example, would be produced in New 
York if the government did not forbid 
cigarmakers to make cigars? 


Having settled the ethics of the mod- 
ern system of taxation, Professor Ely 
voes On to jnform us that “taxation in 
itself is not an evil; it is a blessing; 
provided, always, that it is pru- 
dently expended by a good government.” 
Increased freedom, the professor tells us, 
is very generally accompanied by in- 
creased taxation; and he illustrates his 
meaning by the following example: 

Let a sinall householder in a city like Balti- 
more, Who pays, say 850 a year ip taxes, re- 
lang on what be receives in return. He re- 
cnives, dollar for dollur, ive times a8 wuch 


Now admit, for argument’s sake, all 
that Professor Ely says about the small 


house holder There still remains to be 
explained the case of the nian who is vot 
asmiul house holder, Even in Battimore 
there area good many more men than 
houses. The non-householding laborer, 
who produces wealth to the extent of, 
say, two or three thousand dollars a year, 
out of which he is allowed to retain three 
or four hundred—what does he get in re- 
turn forthe load of taxation laid upon 
him? The streets he uses chiefly to go to 
and from his work; che libraries he can, 
ut best, use toa very limited extent, be- 
eause he hasn't time for reading or for 
study; his children get a smattering of 
edueation at the free schools, and are 
taken away to go to work just when they 
are at the most suitable ave for learning; 
the royal pleasure grounds he enjoys on 
holidays and Sundays. And as for the 
police force and the health department, 
while it is true that they do afford him 
some slight protection against disorder 
and disease, it is also true that one of 
the chief causes of their existence is the 
dread of the “better classes” lest his dis- 
content should goad him into violence, 
or the diseases which destroy his children 
become epidemic. He gets something 
for what is taken from him; but precious 
little in proportion to the taking. 

Another blessing «f taxation Professor 
Ely describes in w quotation from M'Cul- 
loch. “They [taxes] stimulate individuals 
to endeavor by increased industry and 
economy to repair the breach taxation 
has made in their fortunes, and it not in- 
frequently happens that their efforts do 
more than this, and that consequently 
the national wealth is increased through 
increase of tuxation.”” This extraordin- 
ary doctrine is qualitied by a continuance 
of the quotation, to the eect that the 
tux imposition must stop short of the 
point at which “it would produce only 
despair”? But even in this modified form, 
what a doctrine of robbery is this to be 
quoted approvingly by a teacher of Amer- 
ican youth! 


Yet there are evils connected with the 
present system of taxation, Professor 
Ely concedes this. ‘tItis,” he acknowl- 
edges, ‘ta hard thing for some to live 
under present burdens.” ~And for these 
evils he names the following two remedies: 
“1, Better adjustment of the burdens of 
taxation. 2. Better utilization of public 
resources.” How the first of these is to 
be applied, he is not altogether clear. As 
regards national taxation, the govern- 
ment being in the hands of the protec- 
tionists, he suggests a simplifying of the 
tariff taxes by reducing the number of 
articles taxed, and substituting specific 
for ad valorem taxes, so far as_ these 
things can be done without interfering 
with protection. “Among thinkers,” he 
says, ‘‘there seems to bea general senti- 
ment in favor of the retention of taxes on 
articles produced in the country which 
are now taxed by the federal govern- 
ment.” And with these vague utterances, 
the protective tariff and internal revenue 
systems are dismissed, 

As for state and city taxes, the trouble, 
the professor says, is that men hide a 
good deal of their property so that the 
tax gatherer can’t get atit. “The result 
is that real estate often pays an undue 
share of taxes.” For this, we are told, “an 
income tax seems the most. promising 
remedy, but against this there is in many 
quarters an unreasonable — prejudice.” 
And so that branch of the subject is dis- 
missed, 


What a confused mixture is all this to 
set before the students of Chautauqua, 
und call it teaching! What possibly can 
wstudent, seeking guidance, gather from 
Professor Ely’s exposition save that the 
entire subject is involved in an inextrica- 
ble tangle? Built upon a false founda- 
tion, buttressed with immorality, the 
whole theory collapses at a touch from 
the finger of truth, Humanity may well 
despair if the miseries that oppress it 
must continue until Professor Kly points 
the way to their redress, 

Men come into life with equal, inalien- 
able rights to Jife, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness—that is is tosay, to the use 
of thew own powers, and tothe use of the 
natural elements that. are necessary to 
the use of those powers, That is the 
great moral principle that lies “back of 


the law,” and any Jaw that denies or in- 
fringes this right is, of necessity, an un- 
righteous Jaw. 

Man produces wealth by applying’ his 
labor to the raw material of the earth, 
There is absolutely no other way of pro- 
ducing it. 

Asmen gather into communities the 
eftigiency of their labor increases, and the 


increased efficiency of each miin’s labor is 


measured by the economic rent of the 
special portion of the eavth on which his 
labor is exerted, This economic rent be- 
lonys of right to the entire community, 
because each member of the community 
has an equal right to the use of that por- 
tion of the earth with the man who és 
using il, This economic rent, therefore, 
the community not only may, but justly 
ought to, take in the shape of a tax upon 
the value of the land. And beyond thiis, 
save in case of special and pressing 
emergency, such as famine or invasion, 
the community has no right to take from 
any man any portion, howsoever small, 
of the product of his labor. 

This is the theory of the single tax. 
We invite Chautauqua students to com- 
pare it with the theories of Professor Ely, 


New Books Received. 

John Bedford Leno is the author of a little 
volumes of verses entitled “The Last Idler 
and Other Poems,” which champion the cause 
of labor. Itis published by Reeves & Turner, 
106 Strand, London, Eneland. 





The Cheerfalaoess of Reform. 
At a recent sociable of the Women's suf- 
frage association in’ Boston William Lloyd 
Garrison read the following verses: 


fam here, Mrs. President, just to respond 

To the toast that Dm billed for by Cora Scott 
Pond 

And the other good ladies who give us the 
feast 

Aud extortin return, from the first to the 
leust, 

A speech of live minutes, for precious is time; 

So permit me to do my brief prosing inrhyme. 


It’s a wholesome relief, when the meetings 
are done, 

To wind up with a supper well seasoned with 
fun 

For Reform is so carnest, at times melan- 
choly, 

A tonic is needed to keep us all jolly; 

And we seek it in festivals, where, 1 am told, 

The ices get warm while the coffee takes cold. 


The toast—let me turn it and watch it, for 
fear 

It shouldn't be crisp—is ‘‘Reform and its 
Cheer;” 

And it brings back a story that Quincey relates 

Of Eliza Lee Follen (I skip all the dates), 

Who wroie that when dull in her spirits and 
blue 

She hurried to Boston in search of—s,uess 
whv? 


Why, the band of fanatics in West street 
that met 

In the pariors that harbored that much 
abused set 

Of dear Mrs. Chapman—so queenly and fine, 

Where wisdum and wit were more sparkling 
than wine; 

And the fun that those sages indulged in, my. 
eyes! 

Would have paralyzed carpers with certain 
surprise. 


Imagine the group— friends of negro and 
Creole, 

And yourself on the mat with an eye to the 
kevhole; 

PictG Ellis Gray Loring, and Phillips, and 
fay, 

The de bonuit Westons, so brilliant and gay, 

And Garrison, genial and given to pun, 

And ue humor of Quincy, the high priest of 
un; 


Mrs. Folfen and Lowell, et al., as we say, 

And laughter in shouts which went over the 
ways 

You would never have dreamed of such frolic- 
some mirth 

From the people so earnest to liberate earth! 

“But,” said Quincy, “who ought to be happy 
but we 

Who ae working to set all our countrymen 

ree! 


The moral is simple; we labor to bless 
The women who toi! and the women who 


dressy 

They all are in boudage, and, plending their | 
cuuse, 

If attimes it seems dark and the energies 
pause, — 

Let your merriment loose, be not downeast or 

rear, 

You have earned a full right to the utmost of 
cheer, 

Remember how Lincoln, when burdened with 
sorrow, 

Found his greatest relief in the jests he could 
borrow; 

For the strain must relax, or else comes a 
shup, 


Which is to your cause and yourself a mishap. 

As a model to whieh we can fittingly bow, 

sean fun loving President, she cun show 
lowe, 


To the Single Tax Men in Trev and Vie 
cluity. 

The undersigned respectfully requests the 
name and address of every single tax man in 
Troy and vicinity who is in favor of organisa 
ing a single tax league bere. 

H, C, Romaine, Green Island, N, ¥, 
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West Washington market was recent- 


2, 1889. 





ly rebuilt, on a new site adjoining 
the Gansevoort farmers’ market, and 
when the stands in the new building 
were allotted there was a headlong 
rush for them. Under the method 


in which they were leased, the city con- 
troller fixed the rental and to some extent 
recognized that standholders in the old 
market had rights in the new. Some of 
the old standholders, however, failed to 
get a renewal of their leases, and the 
places they thought they ought to have 
obtuined went to politicians, who turned 
them over to other marketmen at a high 
profit. The excluded and the fleeced men 
joined hands and employed an attorney 
to find out their rights. The affair found 
its way into the daily papers, and when an 
investigation was begun before the com- 
missioner of accounts, a@ sensation was 
“used through an assistant of the cor- 
poration counsel seeming to act as the de- 
fenderof the controller rather than as the 
representative of the city itself. The 
marketmen's counsel made out his case. 
He showed that one of his clients, a stand- 
holder, had paid $500 to a political eo-be- 
tween for alleged services. in) procuring 
him a lease. As soon as this evidence 
was in, the controller, who had professed 
a lively desire to be investigated, revoked 
the standholder’s permit, thus effectually 
cutting off the only means of following 
up the investigation, since no marketmin 
would give testimony that would at. once 
result in driving him out of business. In 
this state of alfairs the counsel of the 
marketmen declined to proceed with their 
sxase. This act of the attorney and the 
force of public opinion compelled the cor- 
poration counsel to promise that his as- 
sistant should thenceforth aid and not ob- 
struct the investigation, and last week, 
at the request of the commissioner of ac- 
counts, he invited the marketmen’s coun- 
sel to continue the case on behalf of the 
city. This the latter declined to do, for 
the same reason that he had abandoned 
the case of the marketmen. [fe said that 
if ~@man was tobe put to the scourge the 
moment he left the witness stand, the in- 
vestigation was a farce. 

The daily newspapers may be trusted 
in this affair to hold up to seorn the 
wronedoers who get caught. But it is to 
be hoped that it will not all) merely end 
insending to prison some practical men 
who have accepted the methods by which 
society is governed, The interests of the 
people go further than this, and farther 
than the making of a record against any 
political hall or the piling up of more 
rather lightly won laurels for the power- 
ful daily papers engaged in’ turning dis- 
covered rascals out of office. They lie in 
the answer to an inquiry as to why New 
York has markets, why they are not well 
adminstered, and why she has not more 
of them. 

New York has had at least one public 
spirited citizen as superintendent of its 
markets, Col. Thomas F. DeVoe. Having 
spent the better part of his long life asa 
stancdholding butcher, he published in 
I86t a history of the markets of New 
York, anda few years lateranother work 
of considerable length designed to assist 
people in doing their marketing, In 
these works he gave his theories as to 
public markets. In 1803, as superintend- 
ent of markets, he showed in his report 
that he was strenuously endeavoring to 
put these theories into practice. Thus, 
Colonel De Voe in his experience mastered 
the subject from oa private and a public 
point of view, and whit he wrote is about 
all that can be said profitably as to the 
principles involved in establishing and 
operating public markets, 

Almost precisely the same situation as 
we have in the New York markets of to- 
day faced Colonel De Voe when he was 
suggesting reforms twenty to thirty years 
ago, Speculators in southern vegetables 
were trying to sell their stuff as fresh 
from Long island and to palin themselves 
off as Queens county truck farmers,  Dis- 
reputable butchers were ready to sell 
“bob” veal if inspectors did not prevent 
them. Musty poultry, stale fish and 
game that had died of starvation would 
have been sneaked into the stalls if possi- 
ble, Certain grocers under the eye of the 
superintendent could easily have been 
suspected of selling chiccory, horse beans, 
or roasted peas fur colfee; burnt crust, 
sea salt and oxide of lead for pepper; 
flour, cayenne and gypsum for mustard; 
distilled wood and sulphuric acid for 
vinegar, and cheap poisonous colored 
candies for the purest kinds, Moreover, 
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the stand holders in almost fabulous Colonel De Voe's idea as to the duty of 
charges for granting permits.” There | the city to establish new markets were 


was, Colonel De Voe wrote, hardly a 
stand holder in the 528 in) Washington 
market or one in West Washington mar- 
ket that had not been in the hebit of 
paying somebody a bonus of from $506 to 
$5,000, suis that were never paid into 
the city treasury. For years this last 
named abuse had been notorious. Colonel 
De Voe called it political landlordism, 
The number of public markets in (873 
was thirteen. They were Washington, 
West Washington, fulton, Centre, Clin- 
ton, Catharine, Jefferson, Tompkins, Es- 
sex, Union, Gouverneur, Franklin, and 


the Mighteenth ward. Since then two 
have been abandoned and a new one 


opened. The first three were then, as 
now, largely given over to the wholesale 
trade, The family markets, especially 
those not accommodating farmers’ wac- 
ons, were not fully oceupied by stand- 
holders. Colonel De Voe recommended 
that some of them be closed and sold, 
that others be enlarged, and that new 
markets be erected in localities where 
they were needed. As to the matter of 
selling stalls, he believed that space in 
the markets should be rented to the mar- 
ketmen, with permission to erect their 
own stands, and that one-day permits be 
sold to farmers by the market inspectors, 

But notwithstanding these well-consid- 
ered recommendations, what has since 
been done in relation to the city markets 
isof a piece with the run of municipal 
work. Short-term — office-holders have 
badly administered them, authority over 
them has been divided, the single new 
market site that has been created was es- 
tablished through the energy of men 
selfishly interested, and the rebuilding of 
the three downtown markets, made pos- 
sible only when the old: rookeries were in 
danger of falling and killing people, has 
been followed by corrupt dealings in con- 
nection with the allotment of stands, 

An illustration of persistent blundering 
is had inthe method of renting stands. 
A few years ago an applicant for a lease 
in one of the half vacant smaller, or 
family, markets would be told that he 
must buy a vacant stand from the pre- 
vious holder and pay the city whatever 
rent was due. On inquiry he would learn 
that the old worn wooden stands were 
the property of men who, though they 
had quit the market, were named in the 
city’s books as lessees and debtors for un- 
paid rents. He therefore had to choose 
between paying perhaps iw year's” rent 
and not entering the market. Some re- 
former in oftice, however, wiped out this 
wbuse when renting vacant stands in such 
markets had for along time been a thing 
of the past. Apparently it had its origin 
in aw respect for the right of a stand- 
holder in his good will and improvements, 
which was ludicrously distorted in the 
course of bungling official application. 
Favoritism, however, can yet be shown 
by the officers in fixing the rental of the 
stands. 

In the wholesale down town markets 
competition for stands has become fiercer 
with time, and here again the city’s 
olfice holders have shown them inability 
to modify their system of administration 
with the course of events. When the 
markets were rebuilt many standholders 
clamored not to be vobbed of their good 
will and demanded precisely the same 
places they had had in the old buildines, 
What with insiders and outsiders, would- 
be new tenants, negotiators with friends 
at court, market superintendents, con- 
trollers and clerks representing contesting 
authorities, chaos came. The rich field 
of plunder for political brokers in influ. 
ence became richer than ever, Next on 
the poor marketmen's heads broke the 
storm of exposure, investigation and the 
daily newspapers. 

The farmers’ market at) Gansevoort 
square was brought into existence by land 
owners bent on profits, For many years 
farmers’ wagons were ranged in long lines 
by the curb on Washington street and the 
neighborhood, Some of the business men 
of the locality wanted them there and 
some did not. A> combination of Jand- 
lords at Gansevoort square and there. 
about raised a sum of money, got up 
petitions to have the farmers’ wagons re- 
moved from Washington street, sent 
lobbyists to Albany and after some years 
succeeded in buying a law that converted 
Gansevoort square into Gansevoort 
market, The value of land near by then 
increased within three years by an mount 
exceeding the total land values in any one 
of the six agricultural counties of the 
stute of New York standing at the foot 
of the list giving such values, And thus 
enterprise was: rewarded, 


positive. Ile said that since 1656, when 
the fivst market of New York was 
erected in Whitehall street, the main- 


fenanee of markets had been regarded 
here as a public concern. In them, sellers 
readily have their provisions officially 
Inspeeted, buyers deal as nearly as pos- 
sible with first hands, and the city ean 
sec to it that food of full weight or meas- 
ttre, Wholesome and unadullerated, is sold. 
Space being provided forall who have 
something to sell, small farmers and deal- 
ers are encouraged, The publie may com- 
pare in darge quantities whatis offered for 
sale, and rings of speculators encounter 
extreme difficulty in cornering: provisions, 
Hence, Colonel De Voe thought, the city 
should build one or two markets in every 
ward, Dealers in all kinds of provisions 
should be aecommodatedin them, so that 
a buyer could get in one building every- 
thing he wanted for his table. Practical 
marketmen should select the sites for 
proposed new market houses. With these 
well distributed) would come cheap- 
ness and convenience to the house 
holder and greater protection to the pub- 
lic health. What Colonel De Voe asked 
was nothing more than to bring to New 
York a system already in operation. in 
many other cities. But, although he 
made plain to it the way, New York did 
nothing, 

The cost of the distribution of food in 
New York in Colonel De Voe's time was 
greater than in any other city of the 
Union, amounting even to twice as much 
as in certain other large cities. It was no 
unusual thing for provisions to be doubled 
in price between their place of unloading 
and the kitchen of the consumer, This 
is still true to-day, Yet New York ought 
to distribute its food just as cheaply as 
cities one-tenth its size, and the average 
cost of the contents of the housekeeper's 
market basket—dry or green groceries, 
meat or fish—ought to be lower here than 
in any other city of America. 

New York has the advantage of trans- 
portation on a scale unequaled by any 
other city in the world, and her free 
coastwise trade from Maine to Florida 
brings her the productions of every cli- 
mate. Her easy supremacy in these re- 
spects is obvious when the local newspa 
per market reports are compared with 
those of any other city, home or foreign. 
Because of the volume of her purchases, 
her facilities in bringing them here, and 
the many regions differing in climate 
that are competing for her custom and 
making herseason for good fresh fish and 
vegetables almost coextensive with the 
entire vear, she is at all) times glutted 
with food. Here the buyer gets many 
things impossible to find in the markets 
of aninland city or one having a colder 
climate, and the cost of transportation 


per pound or piece per mile is usually re- 


duced toaminimum. His barrel of ap- 
ples, for example, pays a low freight be- 
cause if is one of thousands of barrels 
brought by carriers competing for trade 
by land and water, 

New York's possible advantages for 
local food distribution are striking, as 
compared with other great cities, say Ton- 
don or Paris, since to the great central 
markets in those cities provisions must be 
hauled by underground railroads or by 
wagons driven long distances through the 
streets. Two lines of river-front markets 
in New York could be supplied by cars, 
vessels, or wagons brought by ferry, and 
a line of central markets could be served 
in part by the elevated roads, 

The results of a costly and scandalous 
way of administering the markets, such 
us we ware now witnessing in the troubles 
of the market men and the deeper trou- 
bles of some of the office holders, could 
he obviated in selling the stall spaces by 
auction, as are the city’s docks. Even 
the question of the good-will of stand- 
holders need present no difficulty in case 
room enough for all the marketmen were 
provided, A man’s custom would follow 
him at least the length and breadth of a 
single building. 

Whato stands in- the way of a plain 
and simple method of reforming New 
York’s market system is, as we are now 
seeing, machine politics and, as we shall 
see more clearly inthe future, landlord- 
ism. 

After the machine is purified out of 
existence and stallholders are buying 
their stands at public sale, the question 
of acquiring new market places will come 
up, Then, it may be prophesied with 
confidence, soine lund holders will plot to 
get good prices for sites of proposed nmiar- 
kets, but many others, foreseeing at least 
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wtemporary falling off in the demand for 
their storeroom property, will try to: 
stifle the project. They will seek to foree: 
on the public their opinion that the city: 
‘ought not to engage in business in eom-: 
petition with them, as they are a branch 
of its business men having great interests 
at stake.” This, in spite of what Colonel 
DeVoe told them long ago, that cheap 
markets would eventually result in better 
prices for their land. 

The first monopolist, then, to be re- 
moved in this case is the machine poli- 
tichin, With him out of the way we 
shall see, as in so many instances, the 
landlord looming upas the monopolist 
behind all others. J, W. SULLIVAN, 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Lindley Hofman Paul Chapin is the eight 
weeks old sonof Mroand Mrs. Lindley Eolf+ 
anh Chapin of this ety. Attention has been 
directed to him by the great pomp and cere- 
meny of his christening atthe cathedral by 
Archbishop Corrigan, and of the candle party 
wu his purentv’s residence afterward. At the 
candle party each puest was presented: with 
® French christening box, with the baby's 
name in cold on top and bonbons inside. tn 
return baby Chapin received just thirteen gold 
spoons, woud they are all kept ina gilded and 
plate glass case. A dozea solid gold safety 
pins are close tothem, and beside these are 


aw gold kmfe and fork. There are also a 
silver rattle, silver porringers, and silver 


spoons to go with them. There are a gold 
mug and two silver mugs, india fan of the tin- 
est lace with a full sweep to cool his infantile 
slumbers. When baby Chapinias old enough 
for the “content,” a tiny spoonful of ten and 
a gill of warm milk, he is to have it) from 
Sevres cups fully as big asa walnut. He has 
a tiny gold napkin ring also. Near the ease 
was a sealskin rug for his carriage—-[New 
York Sun, 

Mrs. Bridget McKeon, a woman well along 
in years, died at 50 Hopkins street, Brooklyn. 
The story of her sickness and death is a sad 
one, The woman and her husband oceupicc 
the lower part of the house, which is a dilapi- 
dated frame structure, Mr. MeKcon, who is 
aushoemaker, used the front room as a shop 
While the other one was devoted to living 
purposes. Though nearly ninety years of 
age the old man managed to do sulllcient 
work to provide the bare necessities of life. 
A few days ago Mrs. MeKeou was takea ill. 
McKeon visited several physicans and im- 
plored them to attend her, but he says they 
all refused on account of his poverty. At 
last he sought the assistance of the charities 
cotmmussioners, whe promised to send a plysi- 
cian. This was on Tiursday morning. About 
3 o’clock in the afternoon the physic.an called, 
but his aid was not needed. ‘The poor woman 
was dead—[HNvening World, February 16. 

The late W. T. Storey, editor of the Chicago 
Times, was fond of making expensive presents 
to his wife. He was anxious that she should 
have one quart of precious stones, and kept 
on buying till the quart shaped casket wis 
filled, whieh to day ts a fortune in itself. He 
could not bear to see her use anything but 
lace handkerchiefs, and one season he ordered 
froma single French manufacturer not one 
bat thirty dozen, to be woven inthe piece. So 
rich and beautiful were these filmy napkins 
of precious loom that a woman was hired to 
do nothing but wash and hand-dry them. 
They filled a cedar chest to the lid, and were 
so profusely sprinkled with oilof roses that 
the mere use of one of them fliled whatever 
room or apartment she entered with an ate 
mosphere of Oriental deliciousness, 

Mrs. Rosa Tell, the wife of a brewer, was 
seized in the tenement No, 900 First: avenue, 
at | oeloek this morning, in the act of throw- 
ing her baby down a flight of stairs. She is 
now in the insane ward at Bellevue Hospital. 
Mrs. ‘Tel’s trouble and want upset her reason. 
Her busband is in the German Hospital, a 
hopeless sufferer from Bright's disease. Until 
recently he drew relief from the Brewer's 
Coion, but after thirteen weeks of illness that 
ceased, and Mrs. Tell, with ber five children 
(the oldest seven years and the younvest a 
baby inarims), had no lounger any means of 
support. But for what was brought in the 
way of food by the childrens grandmother 
und by the other tenants they were likely to 
starve. Under the double strain of care and 
aetual hunger her mind gave way at last. 
(Mail and Express, Feb. 20, 

Upto a comparatively recent period women 
were satisfied with adorning their pet dogs 
with more or less costly collars, All kinds 
were used from plain leather studded with 
hails to more or less expeasively worked 
metal bands of brass or German silver, Then 
the fad of using solid silver aud even gold col- 
lars began to cain popularity and often fam- 
ily crests and monhozrams were thereon en- 
craved, About the time that banevles were in 
the height of their popularity, a few dog col- 
lars Were made of silver or gold pieces joined 
together. Russia leather and alligator skin 
bound with gold were also used for canine 
neck encirelers. The dow bracelet is the 
latest fad. ‘These bracelets are made of gold 
wnd silver and ave often set with precious 
stones, They ure fastened with little pad- 
locks and are usually about the size of fluger 
rings, as the larger dogs scorn such trivolities, 
—(Brooklyn Magle. 


A Clahbin Wheeling. 

WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 20.---The single tax 
men here have organized a club und will hold 
a meeting eyery Sunday evening at Parker 
balk We will open our meetings with music 
aud singing; thea read a chapter from (Prog 
ress and Poverty” and follow it up with five- 
minute talks by those present. Mrs. Chas, 
Baker, whose address is 65 Twenty-sixth 
street, is secretary, We intend to circulate 
wnumber of STANDARDS Weekly asa means of 
propagating our views. = JOuN L, FRaNn, 
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A LITTLE STORY FOR GEN- | 
TLEMEN. 






“Poh, poh, poh!” quoth Mr. Corporal to 
Mrs. Ponderit, at whose house he and his 
family were spending a social evening. 
“ALL talk, my dear madam, mere talk; 
the women don’t believe it themselves. 
Ask my wife, ask my daughters, who 
they are that rule in my house.” 

“In whose house?” said the soft voice 
of Mrs. Ponderit. 

“A mere figure of speech, ma‘'am—a 
form of convenience for tax collectors, 
landlords, etc. Say their house, if youd 
rather; I know I didn’t dare to take it 
till 1 brought them all down from the 
country to look atit. Here, Betty, my 
duck, come over here; Julia, Annie, come 
here and testify that you're not the 
wasting victims of a tyrannical husband 
and father.” 

Mrs. C. arose with a smile; the young 


ladies shook their naughty curls 
and remained at the other end of 


the room, Of course they did, for 
we all know how profound and absorb- 
ing a thing is parlor croquet when 
youare playing it with Mr. Tillinghurst 
and young Mv. Ponderit. 

“Do you hear me?” roared Mr. Corporal, 
swelling with triumph at this opportune 
disobedience. 

“‘Yes, pa, to-morrow,” said Julia smil- 
ing placidly at him over her gauze covered 
shoulder. 

“Go it alone, papa,” suggested the skit- 
tish young Annie. 

“Do you hear that, maw’am? There’s a 
specimen of slavish subserviency! Now, 
Mrs. Corporal, I want you to answer as if 
you were under oath: Am Ta severe hus- 
band ?” 

“No.” 

“Am Ta selfish husband ?” 

“No.” 

“Am Tan ungenerous husband ?” 

“No.” 

“It seems to me, Mrs, Ponderit, that 
you are answered.” 

“T should like to remark,” said that 
lady, ‘that when I expressed my opinion 
on the abstract question, I had no idea of 
making a perscnal application,” 

“Oh! I don't like abstractions. 


”» 


Put 


your theories to the test, say I, and see if 


they stand or fall.” 

“But Thaven't finished my answers,” 
said Mrs. Corporal, looking earnestly at 
her husband. 

It was a loving, half-troubled, yet de- 
termined look that she gave them as she 
went on to say: 

“Firstly, you are not severe, but you 
are overbearing: taking for cranted that 
the head of the family carries the brains 
of the family, it seldom occurs to you to 
consult me in matters of mutual interest, 
and so your very kindness takes the form 
of tyranny; the very thing [may want 
to do or have is less acceptable to me for 
being imposed upon me at the decision of 
another.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Mr. Corporal, taken 
all aback; “I overbearing! Well!” 

“Secondly,” continued his wife, ‘‘you 
are not by nature selfish, and yet you are 
inconsiderate—that is to say, there are 
sone things that you have never been 
taught toconsider. You have been brought 
up to look upon womcn's tastes, women’s 
plans, and women's household theories or 
rules as whimsies to be indulged out of 
kindness, but never taken into serious ac- 
count in deciding your own movements,” 

“Well, well, well!’ sighed the be- 
wildered husband; “I inconsiderate!” 

“Thirdly, you are not ungenerous, but 
you are unjust; you will buy me a silk 
dress that Ido not need, or aset of jewelry 
that I would rather not have; in fact, you 
are continually wasting money upon me; 
and yet in all the years of our married life 
IT have never hada dollar that did not 
come in the shape of a gift.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Mr. Corporal, 
rising vehemently, then sinking back, 
overcome, into his chair; “I an unjust 
husband, when she knows that I never in 
all my life refused to open my purse at 
her desive!” 

“Whose purse?” again insinuated the 
musical voice of Mrs, Ponderit, 

“Oh, poh, poh!—her purse, if she likes 
it hatter; the Jittle receptacle which my 
wife and daughters find it convenient for 
me to keep—well filled—in my pocket, 


Besides, Elizabeth, if you have harbored 


this sense of wrong for so many years, 
why conceal it? Why cherish a secret re- 
sentment against your husband until we 
have nearly reached our silver wedding?” 

“Perhaps Fought not to haw spoken 
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here and now,” said Mrs. Corporal, ‘in | 
the presence even of this our nearest 
friend. I have never spoken before, be- 
cause I was educated to be subservient to 
my husband, and have labored faithfully 
fo conquer the sense of humiliation and 
the disposition to rebel, which I thought 
peculiar to myself, and coming fron some 
fault in my own character. But very 
lately my eyes have been opened to the 
fact that a large proportion of the women 
in Christendom feel the same discontent, 
which a sense of duty or fear or a dread 
of ridicule has induced them to suppress; 
and T now begin to think that if we had 
all freed our minds long ago, the world 
would be far happier to-day.” 

“But Idon’t believe it,” said Mr. Cor- 
poral, relapsing into indignation. ‘A 
woman who can get whatever she wants 
for the asking to be unhappy because she 
has to ask! [tis unreasonable—more than 
that, it’s petty—to he so anxious about 
one’s position and personal dignity; one 
who has all these years been cared for and 
sheltered and guided, scarcely allowed to 
know, much less to be hurt by the reugh 
ways of the world. Have I not spared 
you all care and responsibility? Do I not 
bear alone every business anxiety? By 
the New Jerusalem, if Tcould only live 
such an easy, guarded life, Pd gladly give 
vou my lot, and my independence with 
it.” 

“Would you?” said Mrs. Corporal, 

“T would.” 

“Very well, we will try it; you shall be 
tenderly guided and guarded for a week, 
and if at the end you plead for another, 
well.” 

“Acreed,” said Mr. Corporal. -‘D say, 
Betty, in regard to the outside business, 
how could you, you know ?” 

“Twill allow you to manage the busi- 
ness, and to handle money in strictly busi- 
ness operations; but out of the office vou 
spend notacent save what I give you, 
and take no step in any way affecting the 
household interest. Only make all vour 
wishes known to me.” 

The evening closed, but the young folks 
were (by the merest accident) delayed in 
their preparations, 

“Don’t let it detain you a moment,” 
said Frederick Ponderit, magnanimously; 
“Charlie and [ will see the young ladies 
home.” 

“I don’t know,” began Mr. Corporal; 
but his wife put her arm through his, and 
drew him quietly away. 

‘*Well, but, mother,” again began Mr, 
Corporal. 

“We'll talk as we goalong,” said his 
wife, stopping not for a moment until 
they were fairly in the street. 

“Why, how queer of you, Betty! You 
know I don’t want Fred. Ponderit to get 
so intimate with Annie—a fellow without 
a cent but what he earns. But youdidn’t 
give me time to think.” 

“Oh, I do the thinking, you know,” 
said Mrs. Corporal; ‘and as for being 
poor, I never intend to marry my daugh-- 
ters for money,” 

“Your daughters, Mrs. Corporal ? 
ah! I forgot.” 

“Well, father, said Materfamilias next 
morning, ‘what have you in your porte- 
monnaie ?”’ 

“Tm sure Idon’t know; some fifty dol- 
lars—seventy-five, perhaps. Why ?” 

“Dear, dear, that’s bad! You ought al- 
ways to know how much you are carry- 
ing. Well, let me have it, and the key 
of the desk. Tl put it with the rest. Do 
you want any change ?” 

“Change! why, how can I tell yet? and 
what are you doing with my money? 
Oh, I forgot again. <All right; just leave 
me ten dollars, please; I might want it 
for something.” 

“Bless his little heart!” said Mrs, Cor- 
poral, pulling his ear, “Pll lay any wager 
he spends it before he gets home, Or 
stay—I believe Tll go with you as far as 
the office. I have some business that 
way.” 

“Vll get what I want at the office,” 
chuckled Mr, Corporal, “Hum! I prom- 
‘ised not, though, Whew! what predica- 
ments this may lead me into! My dear, 
excuse me a moment; I want to cross 
over and speak to Jack Hepburn,” 

He came back ina couple of minutes, 
“Have you any money with you? Just 
give me twenty dollars. Let me have 
the pocketbook,” 

“Twenty dollars! 
to do with it?” 

“Do with it! Oh yes; T am going to 
lend it to Jack.” 

“T guess I wouldn't do that, father, J 
know that Hepburn well enough to doubt 
if you ever get it back again.” 


Oh! 


What do you want 




























“Bless her prudent little heart! Come, 
Ym rather in a hurry.” 

But Materfamilias was not. ‘IT don’t 
know whether to let him have it or not. 
Well, if you’ve set your heart on it, Pil 
give him fifteen.” And she counted it out 
deliberately in ones and twos and smaller 
notes, which proceeding the gentlemen on 
the opposite curbstene watched with a 
lively interest. 

Mr. C. flushed, choked a little; then in 


silence hastened across with the fifteen 
doliars. 


“Really, my love,” said the matron, on 
his return, “I gave you the money this 
time because I didn’t want to hurt your 


feelings; but I must say that I don’t ap- 
prove this promiscuous generosity; in 


fact, it isn’t generosity-—it’s weakness. 
Menaresoundiscriminating, Don't think 


I'm scolding, dear; only remember another 
time.” 


Mr. Corporal opened his mouth to 


speak, and as suddenly closed it. He 
would have expostulated, but the words 
sounded strangely familiar. 
that he had uttered them yesterday ? And 
could they have been as offensive to her 
as they now appeared to him? 


Could it be 


Soon after they parted to meet no more 
until dinner. 

After such a meal as would be a tri- 
wuph to any housekeeper, the lady re- 
marked, as she led the way to the library: 

“My dear, [ve bought you a new car- 
riage. Vve just ordered it round to the 
window for you to see.” 

“Anewearriage! Why, Betty, what are 
you thinking of, when I have—we have— 
a first-class carriage already 7” 

“Oh, ve made a trade. The fact is, 
there was too much money in that car- 
riage. Now this isequally well made and 
comfortable; the difference is merely a 
matter of style; and [left off the cout of 
arms.” 

“And that was just the beauty of it,” 
said Mr. C., disconsolately. “Lm sure I 
don’t care for show in a general way, but 
if I have a vanity, it is my coat of arms: 
something so substantial about it.” 

“Ab, Ive been thinking it over, and 
have come to the conclusion that in this 
country, Where families disappear in two 
or three generations, a coat of arms is 
snobbish; and I never will bring up my 
family to be snobbish. Seoner than that 
I willkeepno carriage at all, Besides, 1 
have made something handsome by the 
operation.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! This is really dramatic,” 
said Mr. Corporal, laughing loudly, if not 
joyously. “Go on; £0 on; you Won't catch 
me taking offense at what is done for my 
good.” And he betook himself to silence 
and the evening paper—that is to say, to 
a nap. 

“Pa, may Will and I study German this 
fall’ cried Molly, the youngest Corporal, 
bouncing into the room and whirling like 
a cyclone. “Oh, just see what a big 
cheese I made! Could you make such big 
ones, ma, When you were my size?” 

“Bigger; my skirts were fuller, 
now, about this German?’ 

"Oh, it’s splendid,” exploded Molly. 
“Maggie Maxwell and Jane Purdy and 
Cousin Hal and Cousin Josephine and 
Will and me and one or two of Maggie's 
cousins and they've gota splendid teacher 
—real German and along pipe and related 
to the Von Deckels and—” 

“Poh, poh, poh!” said Mr. Corporal, 
half wakened by the clatter, ‘Vm = not 
going to have my girls—” 

“Tibattend to it. father,” said Mrs, Cor- 
poral. “Finish your nap, dear; 1's a most 
injurious thing to be wakened suddenly. 
Molly. you should be careful. Nowabout 
this German—is he young or old?” 

“Old as Beersheba and bald and a large 
silk handkerchief and meet once a week 
and if we study hard till about nine for 
instance what would you say to a little of 
the—you know—the other German to top 
off with?” 

“Twanta little of the other German 
too,” cried Will, who had just come up, 
also bouncing and explosive, “Pa, may 1?” 

“Lilattend to it,” put in ma, quietly 
but decidedly, “My son, T wouldn't keep 
my hands in my pockets; it's awkward,” 

“Dancing teaches young people to be 
graceful,” soliloquized William, audibly, 

“Now in recard to the language, if you 
are in earnest, and things appear right on 
inquiry, L haven't the slightest objection, 
Tn regard to the other German, no.” 

“Well, we didn’t much think you 
would,” said the young philosopher, shrug. 
ging her chubby shoulders. ©Willand I 
just thought we'd try,” 

“Rut it’s the language we want,” said 
Will, “really and truly; isn’t it, Moll? 
Poh, you can’t hop worth a cent,” 


Well, 
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“Can, too--see here, Oh, Will, let’s 
youand I make guys of vurselves, and 
pay a visit to Maggie, May we, ma?” 

“How about to-morrow’s lessons, pup- 
pets? 

“AT but one,” replied both voices; and 
both Young Americas seampered to the 
little study room, whence proceeded for 
some twenty minutes aloud, dull, double 
voiced droning, followed by a sudden 
simultancous upsetting of chairs and 
scuttling from the room. 

During the above discussion Mr. Cor- 
poral had preserved a silence only broken 
now and then by a mued snort. Turn- 
ing now to his wife, his face was perfectly 
tranquil, 

“Do you forget, mother,” he said, in 
well modulated tones, “that [disapprove 
of girls pursuing these useless studies ? 
Pin not at all sure that it tends to their 
happiness, as—” 

“Tiknow youre not sure, my dear,” re- 
plied the matron, soothingly, “and so I 
don't think it best to puzzle your brain 
with the matter; only have confidence in 
me; Ul bring it out all right. Why, my 
dearest, sooner than bring a wrinkle of 
anxiety to that pure brow Vd keep you 
from thinking altovether.” 

Mr. Corporal glared at her fora mo- 
ment, undecided; then, bursting into a 
laugh, took his hat and went out for the 
evening, 

“One day pone,” he remarked as he 
walked down the street. &Whew! what 
a singular sense of relief comes over me! 
L wonder how it would feel to be a ly 
rolled up in a spider's web? The thing 
wouldn't hurt anywhere, but it would 
suppress everywhere. Not to act for my- 
self; nut to have any money; but—By the 
way, Lhaven’t w cent in my pocketbook. 
Tiatst go back and ask for some. Well, 
now, it’s curious, but although IT know it 
to be a joke, and a joke of my own pro- 
posing, F can’t bear to goandask her, 
Confound it! Io owon't—lVll do without 
first.” And he pursued bis penniless and | 
somewhat sulky way. 


’ 


“Well, my dears,” said the mother, bus- 
tling into breakfast, all beaming, “Dm go- 
ing to give youa treat this morning. Get 
out your bathing vies, and we'll all run 
down and take a dip in the sea before we 
vo to the mountains for the summer” 
Will and Molly looked at each other; 
so did Annie and Julia. The first look 
expressed surprise, the second mischief, 

“Really,” exclaimed Mr. Corporal, al- 
most upsetting his coffee, “I honor your 
kind intention, but you oughtn’'t to spring 
it upon me so suddenly. How do you 
know it will be conventent? In fact, it 
isn’t; Tengaged to go with Jorkin this 
afternoon to try his new horse.” 

eTut, tut, tut! you mustn't make en- 
gagements in that wild way without my 
knowledge. How can T plan for you if 
you interfere with me this way? Now get 
your hat and run right over to Jorkin and 
tell him you didn't know you were going 
to the shore this morning, and don’t be 
long, dear; T want to take the ten o'clock 
train.” 

“Bat Dam not—ah! Imean, let us stop 
and talk about it. You see, IT really 
couldn't go and tell Jorkin that: it would 
mike me look so foolish,” 

“My love,” said Mrs, Corporal, gravely, 
‘what Lhave done IT have done for the 
best, and it's childish to argue about it 
now. Andtet this little disappointment 
be alesson to you fur the future not to 
make engagements without my knowl. 
edge. Don't think I'm scolding, dear; 
only remember another time.” 

“Pm in for it,” groaned the head of the 
family, taking down his bat; ‘and this 
is only the second day! Can it be that 
I have ever treated her in this way? 
Verily, LT remember something like it a 
year ago, But if T could have imagined—” 

It took so long to compose his excuse to 
Jorkin that on his return, although every 
thing needful was laid to his hand, he 
found it impossible to be ready to start 
with the party, and barely succeeded in 
reaching the train in time, 

“Jump in,” said Mrs, Corporal; “1 have 
the tickets, Not there! come on to the 
next car,” 

“Were are good seats,” said Mr, C., 
preparing to take them, 

“Next car,” repeated Mrs. C. placidly; 
and on he went, fecling like a horse with 
his flyst experience of the bearing rein, 

“Goodness! whatare youatnow?’ For 
no sooner was he fully ensconced and 
comfortable than madam leaned across 
and quietly lowered his window, 

“Can't you let me-—-I mean I want it 
open.” . 

“The cinders are blowing inon you; the 
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wind is on this side. My dear, you don’t 
feel in a right good temper this morning, 
do you? Never mind, itll) be all right 
when you begin to feel the sea breeze.” 

“Mother,” said the gentleman after a 
(while, emerging from bis paper. 

“Well, Billy 2 

“Do you know I haven’t a cent Zof mo- 
ney ?” 

“Money? Oh, yes; [gave you ten dol- 
lars yesterday.” 

“It’s gone.” 

“Gone! Oh, well, if you enjoyed your- 
self with it, [am sure it’s all right. How 
much do you want now?" 

“Tow much? oh, really—L suppose vou 
will allow me to pay the bills? 

“Youmay, if it would amuse you. Vl 
give you two hundred dollars and if you 
want more, you know where to get it.” 
And madam began counting it out in 
fivesand tens. 

“Stay,” suid Mr. C., nervously; “theres 
Thompson and his wile on the other side. 
They’re looking at us.” 

“Are they? Dll speak to them directly. 
Thirty, and ten is forty, and ten—” 

“Du vive me the portemonnaie,” said the 
gentleman, reddening, ‘Don't dribble it 
out in that way. They'll think (ime an 
idiot under guardianship.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Corporal cheerfully 
“it’s done every day to persons who are 
not idiots. However, here are two more 
fifties. Im only afraid you'll meet some 
more of your borrowing friends, and 1 
know what you are with money in your 


pocket. Don’t think Tim scolding dear; 
only—’ But bere Mr. Corporal flounced 
away. 


In time, however, the day passed, and 
the next and on the fourth the family re- 
turned to their homes. 

“Any letters for ime, 
father. 

‘Lots for you, dear papa,” suid Annie, 
fetching thein; ‘“and—and”—crowing all 
ina moment flushed and avgituted—*‘and 
one for ma.” 

Mrs. Corporal read it through with ever 
increasing gravity. 

“Did you know this was coming, my 
daughter?’ she said, at the end, 

“Yes, ma,” faltered Miss Annie. ‘He 
was coming to you himself; but I felt as 
if I couldn't bear it, aad so I told him to 
write.” 

“A most important letter,” said Mrs. 
Corpor: “itis but right that you should 
father.” And ma, adjusting her 
spectacles, read as follows: 

“Dour Madam: Kind and truly like a 
mother as vou have always been to me, it is 
yet almost with trembling that [come to you 
now. Io would fain, from eowardice, use a 
little cireurmlocutiog, but am unskilled at it, 
aud must therefore say at once that Dam de- 
votediy attached to your daughter, and that 
she—well, that she has referred me to ber 
mother.’” 

“To her what?’ said pater, with a little 
jump. 

“Yo her mother. 

“Dear Mrs. Corporal, you know 1 have no 
inheritance, but L am strong and very much 
in earnest, and Aunic is willing to put ap with 
my ineome, und thinks she ‘knows how. to 
add to it. Aud indeed I love her as I never 
loved before. [He was then twenty-three. ] 
Tf you think it) best we are prepared to wait 
wu while, but it isour owa conviction that early 
mar rages ure desirable. Dear Mrs. Corporal, 
pray believe that next to the neesesity of be- 
me Annie’s husband is the hope of calling my- 
self your son, Yours in great suspense, 

““PREDERICK PONDERIT, 

Pp, S.—Dear Mr. Corporat, [I count upon 
your influence with Aunie’s mother.” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed the head 
of the family: “and there are yet three 
days!” 

“Father,” 
plead for me. 
Do speak !’ 

“My child,” said the mother, drawing 
Annie tow: ard her, “are you sure you love 
this young man well enough to live with 
him, if need be, in poverty 2” 

“Stop! exploded the father, growing 
desperate, “Young woman, do you know 
that this chick of yours s has not a cent to 
rent a house with‘ 

“We has five thousand dollars,” said 
Annie; ‘and you knowl have five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Five thousand straws ! 
T will allow—” 

“My love,” said Mrs. Corporal, “you 
are vetting excited; sit down and compose 
yourself, Annie, T confess that IT should 
greatly prefer the husband of my child to 
bea little forebhanded; but if you truly 
love him there is no power in money or 
in the lack of it that can influence ine to 
interfere with vou choice, All Task of 
you is to wait a yearto test the quality 
of your attachment,” 

“Oh, thanks, mother, thanks!” and 
Annie rushed, sobbing, from the room, 
shortly followed by her mother, 


Nan?" said her 


said Annie, pileously, “do 
See how solemn she looks ! 


Do you think 
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CAha, my ante "muttered the slighted 
parent, “what's done ina week toay be un- 
done ina year, The impertinent jacka- 
napes! Inever was treated so; To never 
treated anyone so; 1 wouldn't. Good 
gracious! I did; when f proposed to Eliza- 
hth s father | diet itulmost in that iden- 

val way, and if anyone had told me her 
othe would be hurt, [ shouldn't have 
known what was meant. Well, well, Uli 
think more about these things. I had no 
idea so much could be said on their side.” 

Tlalfin dread of what the twelve hours 
might bring forth, and half in joyous an- 
ticipation of freedom, Mr, Corporal be- 
gin the seventh day of his experiment. 
Through much inconvenience, chagrin, 
and a constant sense of mild suffocation, 
as of a lobster submerged in lukewarm 
water, he had faithfully kept the condi- 
tions of his bargain, and he was rewarded 
by finding on the dinner table a letter 
after his” own heart—or, to speak with 
correctness, after the heart of his eldest 
daughter, Julia. 

“FLere’s good news for you, mother,” 
he announced, with a burst of triumph. 
“Mr. Alfred Stringer, of the house of 
Stringer and Stringer, has proposed—to 
me—-for the hand of my daughter Julia. 
My duck, you will be one of the richest 
women, and belong to one of the best 
families, in Philadelphia, and I freely 
give my consent.” 

“Hold!” cried Mrs. Corporal, rising with 
stern demeanor. “Does that man have 
the insolence to propose to my daughter? 
Alfred Stringer—a man suspected of dis- 
honor in business, # man known to be 
drunk at evening parties, a man who has 
wasted and staled his nature in the deep- 
est flirtations till he is thirty-five years 
old—to dare attempt to gain the fresh 
heart of my daughter! Pell him, No! and 
never let me hear his name again.” 

“Hlizabeth! cried the father, aghast, 
“you are beside yourself! You cannot 
mean what you say!" 

“T forbid you, husband, I forbid you, 
children, ever to breathe the name of 
that man in my house. It is enough; the 
subject is dead.” She arose and left the 
room. 

“There,” soliloqguized Mr, Corporal, ex- 
ullation mingled with his anger. “Now 
that she may call tyranny, and that is 
just the thing I never would do. Why, 
she gave me no time to speak, or even to 
think! As if either parent could have a 
right to give or refuse to give a child in 
marriage without the concurrence of the 
other! It's monstrous! And yet—and 
yet [have known good men to do it, and 
good women to acquiesce in it; and as 
sure as Llive it never till this moment 
struck meas an insufferable assumption. 
Well, well, well. I must overhaul my 
whole theory, if T ever had any, on these 
subjects. Betty, come here. Why, 
there I go again! Why should I call 
herto me? Elizabeth, my wife” (sitting 
tenderly down by her side), ‘‘can it be 
possible that I have made you suffer all 
these vears the sense of helplessness and 
subordination that I have endured fora 
week? I who love you so dearly, I who 
would give my life, or my health, or my 
peace of mind to save yours?” 

“My husband,” said his wife, with shin- 
ing eyes, “I have never doubted your 
love, and T have never blamed you for 
what was amiss in our relations together, 
ITknow bow nearly impossible it is for us 
toact, or even to think, in a direction 
varying from the current of our age, 
But I feel very sure that of late this cur- 
rent is changing, and | ' ow that you, 
with your generous hear. and Keen sense 
of justice, will be among the first to take 
the new direction.” 

“Twill, my love, U will. I only needed 
tosee. And now about these chicks of 
ours, What had we better do?’ 

At this moment in steps Annie, with a 
face in which hope and fear and aw sense 
of guilt and a sense of fun are combined 
in equal proportions, 

“Young woman.” said her father, 
“what does that jackanapes mean by this 
remarkable beginning of his domestic 
career?” 

“Father,” said Annie, laug 
ing, “he didn't.” 

“Didn't! What's this evidence in black 
and white” 

“A base forgery, my papa, The fact is, 
he gave me the hes to read and hand 
to you, and as To was naturally working 
in mother's ret and thought you 
would rather not have the joke jo beyond 
the family, I suid nothing to him, but 
ruriations, 
And oh, father and mother both, | am 
strong and healthy, and can work if need 
be; and you were poor when you were 
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married, And so,” added this irrepressi- | 
ble young female, “you know how it is 
yourselves," 

“Have your own way,” 
ridiculous parents. ‘And now about 
Julia; and here, of course, she comes.” 

“In regard to this Mr. Stringer, [liza- 
beth, you know the position he could give 
our daughter; and as to the little reports 
about him, there never was anything 
verified. TI never found him more than a 
little sharp in business, and Lo never saw 
him drunk.” 

“Willian,” said the mother, “rememe 
ber that this matter never came to your 
knowledge until yesterday, whereas I 
notived his attentions inonths apo, and 
have been quietly watching and inquiring 
ever since, You little know w mother's 
sympathetic beart if you suppose that 
such a state of things could exist without 
her copynizance.” 

“Parents both,” remarked Julia, with 
her usual serenity, “to spare you any 
farther excitement this warm weather, I 
will state that neither the preat fortune 
nor the small habits of the gentleman are 
of the slightest importance to your 
daughter, who does not intend to marry 
him. This indifference may possibly re- 
sult,” continued the imperturbable young 
female, “from what Mr. Weller would 

mall a ‘priory attachment.’ ” 

“A what?’ cried the much tmed pa- 
rents, again in terror, 

“Priory attachment; party of the name 
of Tillinghurst, well known to you both 
as sober, honest and sutticently well to 
do.” 

“Charlie Tillinghurst!" cried Mrs. C.. 
astounded. “Little Charlie! Why, [Tem- 
broidered his first trousers! Well, he's 
just the one person IT never did think of 
in that connection.” 

“Tittle know a mother's sympathetic 
heart,’ quoted the delighted father. 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


To Detect Fire in a Ship's Carga. 


Electric heat indicators, consisting of ther- 
mometers incased and protected by iron 
tubes, provided with platinum wires, and 
counected to w systein of electric bells and 
indicators on deck, are the latest invention 
for detecting spontaneous combustion among 
ship cargoes. 


Scavenging by Electricity. 


A project is afloat to run an electric road- 
sweeper for Leudon streets, says the Elec- 
trical Engineer. This will be driven by uecu- 
mulators, Which also drive the revolving 
brush. No horses will be required, and one 
man will be enough to drive it. 


An Electrical Omnibus. 


The Ward electric omnibus is now fre- 
quently seen in the Loudon streets, and is 
said to be the only one in existence which 
will run successfully on ordinary streets 
Without rails. 


Cork for Car Springna, 


M. Germond de Lavigne has from time to 
time pointed out the elastic property of cork, 
and has succeeded in finding some new uses 
for that substance. Experiments whieh he 
carried out show that if a piece of cork 16°25 
of aninch thick be compressed between the 
jiws of a vise till it be reduced to a thickuess 
of 525 0f an ineb, it will when released re- 
cover its original dimensions in ten minutes. 
As an application of the lesson here taught 
the Lens colliery company has adopted cork 
asa spring tothe coupling hooks of their coal 
wagons, The stein of the hook passes through 
a set of twelve dises, cach abutit 7 inches ia 
diameter ard 2.3 of an inch thick, The traec- 
tian service with these springs is very satis- 
factory fromthe several points of view of 
coustant elasticity, durability aud cost of 
maintenance. Lately some trials bave been 
made of these springs by the northern rail- 
way cumpanuy.—[London Industries. 

The New Developer for VPhatographtle 

Piaten. 


Hydroquinine or hydrochinon, the develop- 
ing agent that is toa farce extent displacing 
the old pyrogatlic acid and still older ferrous 
oxalate developers ia) photographie work, is 
a product of the dry distillation of kine cid 
that is found in the cinchona bark from which 
is also extracted the dru quinine, Tb works 
slower than pyrogallic acid but does as woud 
if not better work, The great advantage is 
that the danger of over- “developing is obvi- 
ated. In the pyro development. it is neces- 
sary to vary the proportions of the chemicals 
used in developing under or over exposed 
plates and frequently the development has vo 
be arrested by adding bromide, else the im- 
age onthe plate would be “flat, * that is, with- 
out contrasts, aud would even disappear the 
tirely if the development was too rapid, 
Pyro often makes the plates yellow and still 
oftener a chemical fog appears, [ft stains 
the fingers too, whieh bydruchineu dues not. 
This new agent can be hud now for abouts 
cents an ounce, one forty-eighth part of an 
ounce being sufftcient for a two-ounce devel- 
oping solution, 


A Slot Machine That Meiects Counterleite, 


An ingenious machine was recently ex- 
hibited to the postmaster-general, ucoording 
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to the Washington Star. 
of the drop-a-niekel-in-the-slot machine to the 


sale of postage stamnps. A sheet of stamps 
is cut into slips the width of two stamps, and 
these slips are wound around a eylinder inside 
of the machine. A nickel is placed in the stot, 
Which drops down, starts ao clectrie current, 
Which causes the stamp cylinder to revolve, 
the slip of stamps glides along and passes 
under a row of needles, whieh drops down 
und euts off two stamps. The owner of the 
nhiekel waits a few seconds after bis money 
disappears and then shoves down wo metallic 
button and two stamps mike thei appearance 

atan aperture inthe iower part of the mua- 
chine. It is proposed by the inventors to 
place these inachines in stores and promient 
places nbout a city, If the departinent ap- 
proves the plan they will adapt the machine 
so that two pennies or a ten cent piece can be 
used with the result that one two cent stump 
or five stumps can be obtained. In case oa 
spurious coin is used a miagnet in’ the interior 
detects the fraud and throws it to one side. 


The Work for the Regular Avniy in Future, 
Newport, Ky,, Correspondence New York Thnes, 
While but one company of infantry will at 
first be quarteved here, it‘is expected to from 
time to time increase the force, the idea of the 
war department being to tnobilize the troops at 
w few eastern and central eastern points. 


The Lodianu question is practically done for so | 


luras soldiers are concerned, and it is now 
deemed advisable to station more troops. in 
the vicinity of the larger cities, so that they 
will be convenient in the event of the fre- 
quent labour troubles precipita ing or vecasion- 
ing Violence. 





The Wonder ful Cur Antoaal springs. AL the 
Nioth International Medical Congress, bre aA, Le A. 
Toboldt, of the University. of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper stattag that out of thirty cases trented with 
the penuine imported Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt 
for chronte constipation, bypochondirha, disease of the 
liver and Klaneys, jeuodice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dvspepsia, catrrrhal ine 
flammmation of the stomach, aleer of the stomach or 
spleen, children with marasmus, gout, rheumatisin of 
the joints, gravel, ete,, twenty-six were eutirely cared, 
three mueh boproved and one not treated long enough, 
Average time of treatment, Cour weeks, 

The Carsibad Sprudel Salt. (powder form), {san ex. 
cellent Aperient Laxative and Diurette. It clears the 
complexion, purifies the Blood. It is eustly soluble; 
pleasant to take and permanent in action, The genu 
Ine product of the Ciartsbad Springs is exported) in 
round bottles, Each bottle comes fina light blue paper 
cartoon, and has the siguature “Kisher & Mendleson 
Co.,” sule agents, 6 Barclay street, on every bottle, 
One bottle mailed upon receipt of One Dollar, Dr, Ta- 
boldt’s lectures mailed free upon application, 

Mention “The Stand: ard." 


Uvicumorton ‘Gutcd: 


An old physichin, retired from practice, having had 
placed da kts Inands by an Kast Tnadla missionary the 
formula of ashmple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of eunillen, Bronchitls, 
Catarrh, Asthina ancl aii throwt aad tung affections, 
rise a positive sama radian) cuce for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Compliints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative: powers I) thousands of cases, hits 
feltithis duty tomiake dt knowa to dibs suffering fel. 
lows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, P willsend free of charge, oul) who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, French or Baglish, 
with ful ‘direetions for preparing and using. sent by 
mail by addresstig with stump, muning this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Rochester, N, Y, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
SION SCROFULA 
EMULSION GOLDS 
Many have gained one pound 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
Liver Oil, the potency of both 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 


SCOTT'S | SONSUMPTION 
(eo Re ead 
BRONCHITIS 
COUCHS 
CURES Wasting Diseases 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
per day by its use, 

Scott’s Emulsion is not a seeret 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
phites and pure Norwegian Cod 
being 1: weely increased. Tt is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


To Mathemuticiana. 


In regard to the number of the de- 
scendants of Confucius, had they doubled 


—in-number every twenty-five years after 


his death, J. Craig, of Peotone, Will 
county, I, thinks the figures given in 
Chapter 2 of Book II of “Progress and 
Poverty” are wrong. He says, the prob- 
lem being how many were alive 2,150 


years after Confucius died, there being 


two at the time of death, and the number 
doubline every twenty-five years, we 
would need to get the eighty-seventh 
power of 2 This he gets in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The fifth power of 2 equals 32. 

The tenth power of 2 equals the fifth 
power squared, or 82) times 52, equals 
1,02-£. 

The twentieth power of 2 equals the 
tenth power squared; 1,024 times 1,024 
equals 1,048,576, 

The fortieth power equals the twentieth 
power squared, (It is unnecessary to 
give the figures.) -. 

The eightieth power equals the fortieth 
power squared. 

The eighty-seventh power equals the 
eightieth power times the seventh power 
(the seventh power being 128), and this 
final product Mr. Craig finds to be 154,- 
742,504,910, 672,554,362, 300,528, 

Thus the figures in “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and Mr, Craig's figures agree in the 
number of points, but not otherwise. 

Does any reader of Ti STANDARD ar- 
rive at the same result in a different way ? 


Freezing Out a Simatl Househotder. 


Cnicaao, Ii.—Suppose that ina growing 
town where land values ure constantly rising, 
the single tax is in force. It will of course 
have to keep up with these crowing values. 
Lhe houses, however, do not increase in 
value but deteriorate, and what is worse, and 
a source of loss, they grow unsuited to their 
location in very many cases. Dwellings 
thus come to occupy lots on business streets 
where they cannot be rented to advantace. 
In this city these changes constantly occur. 
Time thus makes many structures unsuited to 
the increased value of their lots, which may 
bave doubled and quintupled in worth, there- 
fore these structures are not able to extract 
for their owners the full rental value of the 
land owing to their smallness, age or charac- 
ter. 

The tax, however, being on the land alone 
and increasing with its rental value, if prop- 
erly used, tukes no account of this unchange- 
ableness of buildings, but will soon equal aud 
then exceed the entire rent to be derived 
from them, leaving nothing or less for inter- 
est and repairs. The buildings becoming thus 


1 w Source of loss would have to be abandoned 
' without compensation, as the land could not. 


be sold. Thus men would dread the rise of 
land. Tbe poor cottayer would be driven 
from his home by the rising tax on his Jot 
should it chance to become very valuable. 
This would reverse the present state of af- 
fairs, and rising land values would become au 
source of unjust loss as now of unjust gain, 
and vot merely in a few instances. 

If all old buildings were torn down as soon 
as the tax made it proiitless to hold them 
(and this with large numbers would occur 
wlinost simultaneously) they could not be re- 
placed to advantage with modern structures 
of the present huye size, as the supply would 
far exceed the demand in that case, because 
such great structures should arise one ata 
time in proportion to the need of more room 
for industry. The owners of these older 
buildings it seems to me would simply be 
beggared, us they could not, unless immensely 
wealthy, rebuild after the modern expensive 
fashion. Du. O. T. FREER. 

The single tax will not, in all hnman 
probability, come into operation at one 
bound. It will come gradually. But even 
if it were to be applied immediately the 
troubles you anticipate would not result. 

In the first place what is the value of a 
plot of land? What dvoes it show? It 
shows that that plot if put to its full use 

will produce a certain amount more than 
the least productive iand in use. Now 
what causes this value? The increasing 
growthand needs of thecommunity. Here, 
then, is alot which is worth so much that 
to be held profitably by the owner it must 
havea big new building. This is proof 
positive that when the big new building 
is erected it will be used, And if there 
ave other like plots which must also have 
big buildings erected on them to be used 
profitably, then those buildings are needed 
and will be used when erected, The rental 
value of the lots proves this, for it means 


pressure, increased desires, increased 
needs, But you are supposing a case 


where the assessors in estimating the 
rental value of the land of a certain quar- 
ter have placed it so high that it is im- 
possible to use it without erecting an 
over supply of expensive buildings, This 
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proves that the assessment is too high— 
that the buildings are not needed, and 
the ussessment must be lowered. Such a 
misvaluation could only occur where the 
single tax was introduced suddenly, and 
where the assessors made the mistake of 
supposing that the present high valua- 
tions of lots in use would in all cases re- 
main as high when all speculative hold- 
ings were forced suddenly into use and 
into competition with the other plots. 
They would not remain so high They 
would undoubtedly fall in many cases, 
although by the rise in the valuation of 
lands at present held for speculative pur- 
poses, the total valuation of a city might 
be very much greater than at present. 

There would be other cases where the 
gradual rise in value of land would force 
the owner of a dwelling or a small build- 
ing to vacate because he had not the 
brains to know how to use it to its best 
advantage, or because his business else- 
where took up too much of his time. For 
it would not be because of the lack of 
‘“apital. His power of deciding what his 
valuable site should be used for would be 
the basis of all the credit he wanted pro- 
viding his reputation was good. Sup- 
posing, however, he does not want to use 
it for business. Then as the tax gradu- 
ally increases and it becomes evident that 
some day it will amount to far more than 
the lot and improvements are worth to 
the owner, he will take time by the fore- 
lock and move away. But before going 
he will sell all his improvements at their 
existing value. You say, “To whom 
could he sell them if they were simply 
incumbrances and had to be removed ?” 
To answer this it is necessary’ to 
understand that every piece of val- 
uable land is worth to some particular in- 
dividuals much morethan what might be 
called the economic rental value. Thus the 
lot next door to the Equitable building on 
Nassau street, being the only piece the 
Equitable company needs in order to ex- 
tend their building over the whole block, 
is worth probably twice as much to them 
as to anyone else. This being the case the 
indjviduals who place a peculiar vaiue (a 
value which would immediately cease if 
they died, and is therefore not the 
economic rental value) on acertain plot 
could well afford to buy out the existing 
owner of the dwelling very often at more 
than the value of his improvements, in 
order to get possession of the plot. In 
the very few cases where this was not 
done the community could well afford to 
buy the owners improvements and then 
resell them the highest bidder, standing 
uny small loss that might arise. 

Shifting che Tax. 

BILLINGS, Mont.—(1) When natural oppor- 
tunities are all monopolized, cannot the single 
tax, taking anything less than 100 per cent of 
the rental value, be shifted ut the lowest 
point of production? 

(2) [have seen it stated that it could not 
be shifted because monopoly charges all the 
trattic will bear, bul would not the traffie bear 
more if other tuxes were remitted? 

A. H. SAWYER. 

(1) One would have to be a Malthusian 
{o suppose a condition ia which the whole 
land surface of the earth was monopolized 
and every acre had a rental value, al- 
though it is quite true that all the land 
of an island or of a small country might 
become so. In this latter case, however, 
the margin of cultivation would be in the 
nearest big country that had free land, 
and as emigration is getting easier and 
easier that would amount to the same 
thing as if the small country still had free 
land, A tax on monopoly hiowever, cannot 
in any case be shifted; that is, it cannot be 
added to the existing price charged the 
consumer, because production would stop 
if it were. It would make no difference 
whether the single tax took all of the 
rental value of land or only a part, the 
user would pay no more in the former 
case. 

(2) If production were relieved from 
taxation, monopoly could raise — its 
charges, ultimately anyway, but single 
tax men are pretty confident that the 
needs of the community will justify an 
increased tax on monopoly about that 
time, This rise in the value of monopolies 
is not, however, a “shifting of the tax.” 
It is not because there is a tax on monop- 
oly that monopoly charges more in this 
case, but because there no taxes on pro- 
duction—two entirely different things. 

WB, Sort, 
Netes, 

Charles Ehmann, Cincinnati.—In regard to 
the necessity for reform in cur nominating 
conventions and “primaries,” of which you 
speak, it is au essential partof the Australian 
system as proposed that vomiuations can be 
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made by small bodies of independent voters | If the grain had failed, by way of retarn su- 


or small parties, and that nominees thus 
named shall have their names printed on the 
official ballots with the numes of the machine 
nominees, “Thus the Yates-Saxton bill as 
passed in New York stute permitted any 
party that cust three per cent of the total 
vote in any corporate division, such as state, 


county or district, to nominate candidates | fo 
. . r j % 4 
for the state, county or district, and it also | Of the crops. 


provided that 1,000 independent voters could | 


nominate fora state office by signing a cer- 
tifleate of nomination, and 100 independent 
voters could in the same manner nominate for 
w district or county office. These provisions, 
together with the seerecy of the ballot, 
would completely break the power of the 
machines. One thousand men, no matter 
how poor, could nominate a candidate and 
be sure of his name being submitted, on the 
official ballot, to every one of the 1,300,000 
voters in the state of New York. Machiues 
would either nuke decent nominations or be 
beaten at the polls. 





WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE’S FATHER. 


Translated inthe Chautauquin from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 


The founder of the family seems to have 
been a William Gladstone, a small brewer of 
Biggar, who died in 1728, leaving three sons 
und one daughter. One of the sons of this 
ancestor left eleven children, among whom 
was Thomas, the grandfather of the states- 
man; and he had sixteen children, of whom 
twelve survived him. By means of hard 
labor he succeeded in providing for each of 
these children a modest fortune and in thus 
aiding them in their entrance upon the duties 
of life. Jobn, his oldest son, and the father 
of the Grand Old Man, suecceded in many 
times multiplying this fortune and in securing 
for his son that large independence so neces- 
sary toa man called upon to direct the pub- 
lic business of a great state. 

John Gladstone, the father of the prime 
minister, was born at Leith, in 1763, received 
an education as complete as comported with 
the ideas of the time and the position of his 
father, and entered the business office of the 
latter. Thomas Gladstone was then engaged 
in the grain trade. A ship loaded with Amer- 
ican Wheat and directed to Liverpool had 
been consigned to bim by one of his corre- 
spondents. John received from his father an 
order to goto Liverpool, and to make the 
best sale possible for this consignment. He 
transacted the business with the house of 
Corrie & Co., one of the most important, in 
Liverpool, and the head of the firm, struck 
with the intelligence and the business-like 
manner of the young man, wrote to Thomas 
Gladstone proposing that he should leave his 
son with him. The proposition made was a 
very audvantigeous one, and was not refused. 
In 1784 John was established at Liverpool in 
the employ of Corrie & Co. 

The portof the Mersey began to assume 
importance. From 1700 to 1750 it was greatly 
enriched by the tobacco trade, and its popu- 
lation increased, during this first period of 
prosperity from 5,000 to 17,500. 

From 1750 to 1807 Liverpool was the princi- 
pal port for the fitting out of slave ships, aud 
this sad industry was just reaching its meri- 
dian when John Gladstone entered upon his 
business career. In the year 1709, the first 
ship fitted out for the sluve trade had real- 
ized such protits that otbers hastened to enter 
the business, and in 1753 there were not less 
than ei¢ghty-eight ships enraged in the traffic 
io human flesh. From 1795 to 1804 the ship 
owners of Liverpocl transported 323,770 slaves 
from the coast of Africa to Atmerica and 
the Antilles. Liverpool lived and flourished 
upon this luerative commerce, and to its 
Maintenance the existence of the city seemed 
firmly bound. Jobn Gladestone, as the others, 
committed himself to it, calming the scfuples 
of his conscience by the argument, constantly 
repeated, that without slavery the develop. 
ment of America would be retarded, and the 
Working of its vast sugar, coffee and cotton 
plantations must be abandoned; that, taking 
all things together, negro slaves had less of 
Which to complain than free negroes, deci- 
mated as they were by famine and by their 
perpetual wars. 

Thus the etforts of Clarkson, of Roscoe, of 
Wilberforce, secking in the name of hu- 
manity the suppression of this inhuman trafic, 
found little echo in Liverpool. John Glad- 
stone was one of the most ardent enemies of 
the abolitionists. In a few years he had 
justified the predictions ot Mr. Corrie, and 
the latter, appreciating the important service 
which the young man had rendered his house, 
took him into partnership. At the very be- 
sinning he proved himself worthy of the 
choice. The grain harvest bad failed in 
Europe. The Corrie establishment saw the 
possibility of realizing enormous protits by 
BL vy Wheat from America. 

ohn Gladstone was putin charge of this 
enterprise, and set out for New York pre- 
pared to make heavy purchases. Tweuty- 
four ships were to follow him and bring back 
the grain to oe At that time communi 
cations with the New World were few and 
slow; business operations were curried on 
largeiy by chance; uncertainties, or doubtful 
estimates Were given, risks were taken, When, 
after fore days, John Gladstone reached 
America, be learned that the crops, which 
promised well in the spring, had proved to be 
no better than in Europe, and that the wheat 
would scarcely suftice for the home consump- 
tion; and he could vot purchase enough to 
loud even oue ship. 

The blow was a heavy one. Jn order to fit 
out the fleet which had followed him, the 
Corrie house had drawn heavily on its capital; 
John Gladstone knew that it had almost 
staked its existence upon this venture, and 
that the return of these twenty-four empty 
ships would be for it nu disustrous event. 
Upon him devolved the task of averting it. 
lu the impossibility of consulting with his 
associates, he had to rely entirely upon him- 
self, and net with decision and promptuess, 
A rapid visit through New York, Boston and 
the southern states gave him a knowledge of 
the merchandise of those diferent markets 
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gur, collee, and cotton were abundant. He 
decided to load his ships with these, and thus 
returned to Liverpool. If this expedition un- 
dertauken by the Corrie house did not vield 
the brilliant results which bad been hoped, at 
least the bravery and wisdom of its youngest 
meinber prevented the disaster which was 


| looked upon as inevitable ie Liverpool after 


the arrival of letters announciug the failure 


From that day the establishinent of Corrie 
& Co, ceased to limit its operations to deal- 
ingsin grain. The initiative of John Glad- 
stone had opened to it a new field, and he 
knew how to work it profitably. The rela- 
tions formed between him and the phinters 
continued, aud fitthe by little Currie & Co. 
became the leading house importing the prod- 
ucts of the southern states, Sixteen years 
later Messrs. Corrie and Bradshaw retired 
with great fortunes, aud John Gladstone re- 
mained sole proprietor, Le then took iuto 
partnership his second: brother, Robert, call- 
ing him from Leith; and later, in) proportion 
as the busihess crew, six other brothers were 
successively added to the tiriu. 
whole family was transplanted to Liverpool. 
The new firtn, Gladstene & Co., took rank 
among the leading houses of the world; and 
its head, the owuer of important plantations 
in Demerara, the importer of products by 
means of hisown ships, saw every year his 


spersonial fortune enlarging, and the reputas, 


tion of bis house. increasing, 


Cero é OSes Adis, 


We Are Governed Too Much. 

Nebraska State Journal, 

There came to this city a statesman of beauty, 

The beer on his whiskers was heavy and 

chill; 

He never ceased talking of honor and duty, 

And every half hour he rung in a new bill 

His mouth made me think of a vast flowing 

river, 

That rolled on its course to the ocean forever, 

He made the wall paper curl up there aud 
quiver, 

And shouted the watchword of “Give us 
more law.” 


He rung in a bill to prohibit school teachers 
From shuootiug the scholars while they were 
at play; 

Another restraining all pastors and preachers 
From taking collections six times ina day; 
Another to make it a grave misdemeanor 

To make a wire bustle act as a calf weaner— 
And While he thus monkeyed state coffers 
crew leaner, 

And still eame the Slovan of “Crive us more 
flaw.” 


He asked that a law be enforced for protec- 

tion 

Of soldiers who fought in the Crimean war; 

That men be appointed to make an inspection 

Of Jupiter, Venus, and some other star. 

He thought the state needed a state pump in- 

speclor, f ; 

That suloon keepers eut down the price of 

their nectar: 

And so rambled on this politieal Hector, 
And howled the brave anthem of “Give us 

more law.” 


I weep briny tears for our poor old Nebraska, 
Whose back is sore burdened with laws that. 
are made, 

I'd ship all the statesmen in bulk to Alaska, 
Or where the beav’s two billion bigh in the 
shude, 

And then, when the last one bud from us been 
driven, 

We'd dwell in this country, the fairest neath 
heaven, 

And see that their past sius were pardoned, 
forgiven, 

And boycott the aathem of “Give us more 
Taw !? 
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March 2, 1889. 
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The Dentist’s Petition. 
Chicago Leader, 


To the senate of the United States: if 
in bebalf of myself and other dentists of the 
United States who may think as I do, re- 
spectfully ask you to grant a bounty of St on 
each tuoth filled by dentists for the preser- 
vation of those teeth in order to encourage 
an honest industry, and thereby encourage 
competition among dentists, whieh will lower 
prices to patients, and, moreover, encourage 
immigration of dentists from all purts of the 
world to this country, thereby making a bet- 
ter market for all the agricultural and other 
products of home industry. The cash for 
this purpose to be tuken out of the general 
treasury of the United States for the purpose 
aforesaid, 


Not a Question of Iudivyiduals, 
Sydney Bulletin, 


Miss Augusta Mayne (to Pat Chogue, who 
has just tended her his seat): You have my sin- 
cere thanks, sir! 

Pat Chogue: Not atall, mum; notatall It's 
a dooty we owe to the sect.. Some folks only 
does it pheu a luss be pretty; but L says, says 
I: “the sect, Pat,” says I; “not the individool!” 








PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


‘An Inquiry Inte the Cause of Industrial 
Depression aud of Incrense of Want Wi 
Iucrense of Wealth—The Kemedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2x pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. Pauper covers, 35 cerits. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.5). 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


DY MENRY GEORGE. 
342 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half moroveo, $2.50. 





PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


Aun Examination of the Tariff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 





in Half Calf: 


Progress And POVELIYV...ccceccccen ces e eee MSO 
Social Prabletis........ ccc cc cect ese ereceess BIO 
Protection or Free Trade...........5...... 3.00 
In sets of three, bound alike...,.......... 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, nnd How Alone It Cau 
oa ie ae mettied. \ 
BY MENRY GEORGE, | 
8 pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


f 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 


 @® Passage-ateArma Between the Duke of 


Argyll and Henry George. 
TT pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 





FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. FP. GUTSCHOW 
430 pages, 

Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L, LEMONNTER, 
48 paves, 


-uper covers, 82.70, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? in French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

4386 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


- PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress aud Poverty in Italian): 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO. 
BAZ pages, 

Pauper covers, 82,50, 





For sale by all booksellers, or seut postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported op 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square. New York. 





BOO am Pa ry APT LG Banking, 
IN Q (AT, Corren 
pondence, Commerclal Law, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Zeniniuship, ete, Young men and women practioully 
educated at Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. No 
charge for situations furnished, 


STENOGRAPRY 204 Type writing, too, Young men 

: and Women carefully prepared for 
#MinueNsis or Feneral reporting, Business meu sup. 
plied With competent assistantys 


TELEGRAPHY is readily oe and when aL 
firhs good yuu. Expenses low, Lines 
furnished with competent Nbeneeinac: ee 
PENMANSHIP fn ee Pe tind ornamen- 
: we work thoraughiy taught at bust. 
man Collere, Poughkeepsie Nyy, nae Happens ute 
for teachers, Send ten cents for catogue and tine 
specimens to C. CLEMENT, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 





NALIFORNIAWK—TWENTY AND TIERTY 
-/ Acre Kurnis in Colusa county for Fruits, Vines aud 
Careals: 920 to SH) per vere; one-quarter eush, batance 
in one, two and three years, 6 per cent interest, Lith- 
ograph maps of Calfornias sent free, Guod government 
hand wt 91,50 per acre; W cents per ucre ish, balance 
in thrce years, without interest, INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CO, #0 Market street, Ban Franckcoa, 
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send it by mail; postage on book, 12c. 
Big catalogue free. Address 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 


FOR 25 


392 Pearl atreet, New York, 
13 south Orth atreet, Philadelphia, 
218 Clark street, Chicago, 





HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG., 


Four hiandred and twenty pages, paper cover, Malled 
pee for Tf eents by the American Swendenborg 


erinting and Publishung Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


York City. 


PIBLE & LAND. Rev. James B, CONVERSE 
#1.00, post-paid. Morristown, TENN, 
: PRANGS 
~NON-POJSONOUS COLORS . 
for the use of children learning to print. 
These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
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tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
With absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin puiettes, orin tin boxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Burope-—-Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 


Germany, They must not be classed with ordinacy 
children's paints, putup in cheap form and made of ur 
Jurious and peisonous miateriabs, They are really Qne 
wart colors inconvenient form for use ana 2.8 espe- 


clally non-poisonous for the needs of children. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-pofsonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outtine idustrations of famillar sub- 
Jeets as practice sheets. The original design is fur- 
nished fu each case by some leuding artist, and fs 
strietiy correct in form and detail Direetions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series ts furulshed, colored by 
hand, ip order to serve the children as a guide for har. 
montous coloring, and as an example of artistic work 
isthe foundition of taste, The Instruction fs all the 
more successful because supplied tn the form of amuse 
ment, 

PRICE OF PRANG’'S NON-POTSONOUS 
COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 
‘alette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents. 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Eagie Colors— 

Box No, 2, containing elyht colors and brush, 25 cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
40 cents. . 

One box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight Ina package 
With an extriacopy of one of them painted oy land 
and full directions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No.2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packiges of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00. 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS. 


Only One Dollar. 


The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
hud values thus farsuceessful must be deur to thou- 
sands who wateh and approve his course, 

But his features are pot so familiar, and the esteem 
in whieh he is held has prompted many requests for 
the publeation of bis preture in Worthy and permanent 
fourm. 

Hewlizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entively pew and very striking 
portralt of 


HENRY GEORGE. 


It Is in colors and is full life size, designed to be 
framed tudn outside measurement of 17x22 Inches, 





This pleture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mail, 
postpiid. Remittiiunees may be made either by (heck, 
post office order, registered letter, or postal note, / 
L. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 

:Boston, Miss.; 
NEW YORK—38 Bond street, 
CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO—)% Commercial street. 





THE DOKCAS MAGAZINE | 
Is full of useful information on Woriuvs Handi work, 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art: Needlework 
nue other household topies of practical character, Every 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, Sle. a year. Address 
The Dovens Maensine, 19 Prk Phice, New York, 





4INGEE PAX MENS 

arse tents the truth! 2,000 stlekers, assorted 
sizes, with single tax mottoes and doctrines, &1, 100 
note-hertds aad envelopes printed, with card and mat. 
toes, $1; 500) tor Bs. All postpaid, Cards, circulars, 

stets, ete, ab luwest prices, 
SSIS ASS Cd, KIDDER, 
Box 65§, Orange, Miss. 


TAME SINGLE DAN MILITACY BAND 
4 PR OMGHESTICA, JAMES KEGGS, Director, 
Stasie) Furnished for AML Qeeasions, Address Tat 
SEVENTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN. ies ae 
FAME SAN FRANCISCO. SINGLE TAN 
, SL eran tn meetings for publle discusston every 
Stiday eventing at Pithnan Cast le, WS 1-2 Market st reel 
FiO INGLE PAN MEN UN INDIANA,—You 
‘ pre R LE arnneces to seu sour address tu J 
the undersigned, Seerenury of the fodiamapoalis League, | 
together Wah such sugpestiogis as Vou nuey deem Wise, 
fia te the best means ol PU eOs mei mp pega 
: ‘ess THOS. Jd. LEE DSON, 15 Bin stree 
Sle ‘Tndinapolis, nd, 
Feetesichce the RRR ated leat eae eritnr Cares 
B RSINGLE PAN CLE of the Pwelfth | 
if EE eR nasties meets every Thursday evens, 
Ti ats pou at L506 Second av. Wear Mth street, All ‘ 


i 
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stifle taux men ving uptowh are invited to attend. o. 


The offleers fur the next six months gre: Arthur Fiegel, 
artdente A. H, Mendoza, vice-president; A. Scliulte, 
secretary; F, N, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Hecklager 
sergeant at 41s, aoe 





The most popular American novel, excepting “Uncle Tom's Cabin” and ‘Ben Tfur,” 
large type, handsome cloth binding, heretofore published at $1.50, 


CENTS, 


If you will call by March 4, and bring this advertisement (Standard) with you, or 
This is a sample of a thousand bargains. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


G Whitehall street, Atlanta, 
Sl Market street, Sau Francisco, 
$O Adelaide street, East, Toronto. 





BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 





Published monthly and devoted to Uterature, pollttes, 
selence and urt, 





A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the faet that “revolutions never go back wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mastiind “prepare to tight it out on this ine’ until the 
Weintormed tre educated up to the truth, that un- 
necessary taxation ts unjust taxation” ss 

The well known reputation of the editors, 8 @ guaritt- 
tee that BELFORD'S MAGAZINE {no all its departments 
will be kept up tea high standard, and Chat the month 
ly LIN of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come ip the home, the offee and the workshop, 





Subseription price, $2.50 a year; 2 cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters every where, or remit) by P.O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter, 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Tarifon lmports Intothe United States, 


add the Free List, 
As contained du act of Maret 3, I883, also the Hawalhip 
Reviprocity Treaty, wand extracts from the Navipathoa 
and Qleomargarine acts. Indexed. 12mo0. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 

A most useful book. In a moment you can tind the 
exnet tax on any article imported into the Uuited 
States, and the names of everything on the Sree list. 
Invaluable to editors and all interested ins the great 
tariff question now su freely discussed. 

Au Appeal to the Autericen People nus a 
dary. 

SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered tn the House 

of Representatives inthe great debate, April 17— say 
19, 1848. SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES, 
Carefully revised and published by authority. | Com 
pied by William G. Terrell Large imo, cloth, 81; 
paper, o0 cents. 
The Protective Tariff; What lt Does For Us. 
Ry General Hermiunn Lieb. Fourth edition, ith re. 
Visions and additlons, ime. Cloth, 8100 THER PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE, 





The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel, by Julian Hawthorne, Author of “A 
Dream and @ Forgetting,” ete Cloth, $1.00, } aper, 50 
cents, 

The Mapleson Memoira—1S4s-1 SS.” 

By John HW. Mapleson, With a Portrait of the Au- 
thor, 2vuls. & vo. Cloth, $4.00, 


Divided Lives, 

ANovel. By Edgar Faweett. Author of Phe Ai- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ele, Cloth, $1.00 Paper 
Covers, 50 cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of Calumity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,’ ete, Cloth, $100, Paper Covers, 50 
cents 

The Veteran and its Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of @ “Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, €1.00. 

A Boston Girl, 

At Boston Bar Harbor and Puris, Paper Covers, 
ceuts. 

Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
mo. Cloth, S10, 
KK niav. 

A Novel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1,00,. Pa- 
per Covers, 5U cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg, Trausiavted by W. H. Myers, 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Smmall quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.50, 

i tlorence Fables. 

By William J. Florenee (eomedisn) Cloth, 81.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Balestier. 

A nevel, By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, $1.00 Paper, 
50 cents, 

Yone Santo: A Child ef Japan, 

Anovel. By EH. House (The serial just completed 
{fn the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 6100 Paper, & 
vents, 

Under the Maples. 

Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, 81.00, Paper, 
30 cents, 

Adventures on the Mesquite Shore. 

By KE, George Squier, M.A, FOS. AW With @& Illustra. 
tions, 12mo, cloth; 81.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poems of Pansion. 

By Elia Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pho- 
tograyures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cadvound others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, 64.0, Pull Moracesu, $7.50, 

Senves of a Hannted Heart, 
By Minna Irving, With portrait of the author, Uat 
form With “Buenis of Passion’ Cloth, $1.00, 
The Wrovuw Main. 
A Novel, By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 9 cents, 
The Shadow of the Bars, 
A Novel, By Eriiest DeLancey Pierson, Paper, 2% 
vents, 
Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 

ANovel By \.d. W. LeCato, Paper, % cents, 
An lmpossible Possibility; or, Can such 
Things Be. 

ANovel. By Charles 1. Wingate, Paper Covers, % 

conta, . 
Rochefoucauld’s Maral Maxis. 
With Steel Portrait of Author. Cloth, 81.00. 
KRoussenu'’s Confessions, 
Felly and beautifully Ulustrated, Two volumes in 
one, Cloth, €L457 
The Positive Philosophy, 
By Auguste Comte, ‘Urn lited by Harries Mirtingag, 
Svu. Cloth, 84.00, 
An American Vendetta, 


By T,C, Crawford. Jlustrated, Cloth, §100,) Paper, 
SY Gents, 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & (CQ,, 
PUBLISHEKS, 


—Chicuge, New York aud Han Franuctece, 















NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


* we OR en 


‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Hazh O. Pentecost, Editor, 


Contatns, besides other interesting matter, the Sun 
day addresses of Hugh O. Pentecost before Unity cons 
gregation, Devoted to the betterment of this world a4 


“the best prepiration for any other possible world, 


Its platformpis the single tax; bat iis columns are 
open for the aubsehutery free disctisston of aib other 
eocutomic thearies, ‘ 

Issued weekly. Annum subseription, one dollar, 
Sample coptes free. All subseribers wil reeatve a copy 
of Mre Pentecost's book, “What DT Bellevea’ Address 
the publisher, 

FRED C. LEUBUSCHIER, 
78 Nassau street, New York City. 


QINGLE WAX DOCTRINES IN A NUT. 


: SHELL 

Thirty pawphliets un various phases of the sochal 
problem. ‘The question of the bour, All should under. 
stitnd It Will be sent post pardon receipt of dfteen 
cents in stamps, or will be sent free to any one sending 
twenty-five cents for six mouths? subseription to the 
Taz Reformer, v sixteen puge journal Address; 
SINGLE TAX PRESS, 1791 Lexiigton uve, N.Y. 
YOGE DEMOCRAT. 
A BADICAL MONTHOGEY REVIEW EDITED DY 

WILLDAM SAUNDERS, 


The Demoerat advoentes Lind Resumption and those 
reforms whieh ure tecessiry te maddie the Eagiish peo 
plea free peaple, Ltasks “compensation not for those 
Who have benetived ly uojust legishition, but for those 
who tiave suffered thereby, 


For one dollar the Demoerat ts supplied for 1 months | 


to nny address in the United States or Camda, ; 
Address 177 Pahvee Chiatnbers, Westmiluster, 





For three dollars THE STANDARD and the Democrat 
Will be sent together for one year, 
Address: THE S'PANDARD, 
12 Usion Square, New York, 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


} ASvilabus of Progress nnd Poverty, Louls f. Post. 
Ropes, ; . 
2. Austealito System, Louts Bh. Post. 4 pages, 
3% Birst Principles. HWernry George, 4 psuces, 
4. The Right tothe Useotthe Barth.  Tlerbert Spon 
eer 4papges, 
5. Farmers atd the Stele Tax. Thomas G@. Sheas 
aah. SB opases, 


6& The Conons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pages, — 


?}. Adwuyyor's Reply toCrithvistis Sane B Chrke, 
16 pases, 


Priees of Sigle Tax Library: Two pure tracts—1 


copy, PE cenuty 4 copies, 1) cents; 100 copies, 20. cents; 
1,000 coples, $1.50, 

Fouts page tracts beopy, 2 cents, 20 copies, 1 cents; 
1 copies, dd eertss 1,000 copies, $3, 

Bight-pige Uractae bt copy, dents: 10 coples, 10 cents 
1 copies, 80 Cents; 1000 Coples, 86, 

sixteen-pare tracts 1 eopy, 4d cents; 5 ecoples, 
Cente, HG copies, SL60; 1000 copies, $12 

Noextra charge by nul. 

The followlog qumbers of the “Land and Labor L 
brary” are still in stock: 


4A Christlan Minister onthe Remedy for Poverty 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 2 pages, / 

5& ASumin Proportion, Toi. MeCready, 2 pages, 

6. Settler's Nightrimdee, Laouts Post, 4 piuces. 

7. New York's Docks. 2 W. Sullivan, 4 pages. 


10, Mysterious Fey Preiaaae Lewis Freelind. 6 pp. 


1, How to Tnerense Profits. A. dd. Steers, | 2 pages. 


13. Satiors’ Snug Haurboriund (he Randi) Maru. |W, Too 


Crousdade, 120 pipes, 

1. The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Fleld. W 
T. Croasdale, 12 pages, 

16. Only a Drewan Abner C. Thorn. 4 pages 

18K. Ttis the Law of Christ. Revs. Spencer. 4 pp. 

Wh My Liendlord. dalin Jones. 4 pages, 

21. Christianity and Poverty, Mather Hintington 4 pp. 

22. Poverty and Chiristhiumty. HH. O. Pontecost. 8 pages, 

26. Religion vs. Robbery, Rev. Dre MeGlyon, 8 pies, 

23. Antishiuvery and Alti-poverty. HO. Peutecost. 8 pp 

29, Tenement Mouse Morality. COS. Huntington, 4 pp. 

$3, Suchulism—[ts ‘Truth and its Error, Heory George. 
4 pages, 

34. arse Sense. W. CO. Woods, M.D. 2 pages. 

38. “God Wills [t."") Henry George, 4 pages. 

39 What We Want. Everett: Ghickin, ex-president 
Ty pographieat union No, 6 2 pages, 

44. How Jotui's Fiavher Saw the Light, WoC, Wood 2pp 

al. Ten Thoughts for Christhu Thinkers, Rev. John W. 
Krimer, 4 pages. ; 

Mo Whatthe United Labor Party Wan, Henry George, 
2 PARES, 

6b. A Practical Hlustrationn Hagh BR. Brown. 2 pages, 

O41. Hints as to What You Can bo, Henry George, 4 pp. 


65 Tor Bookkeeper, Vartholoniew Appleby. 2 pages | 


67. A Pieee of Litnd. ‘The tate francis G. Shaw. 2 pp 

TL. My Buteher Woman and My Grocery Maun. Willi 
MeCabe. 4 pages. 

B.A Republican’s Reasons for Suppurting Cleveland: 
Judge Prank T. Keld. 2 pages, 

8. A Catechism. D, A. 46. 2 puuyes. 

88. Jefferson and Hamilton. Chauneey BF. Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42, First Principles. Heary George. 4 pages. 

43 Sociulisin—Its Truth and Its Error. enry Georga 
4 pages, 

46. uci Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages, 

47%. It Is the Law of Christ. Rev. 5. He Spencer of 
Henry, HL 4 pages, F 

4% The Case Phiulnly Stated. H.F. Ring. 3 pages. 

53, Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdale, 12 pages 


SWEDISH. 
42, The Case Plainly Stated. JL F. ing. § pages, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


57. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George, 4 

EUS, ; 

0. aie Tarl? Question. Tenry George, 4 pages. 

63. AMmerictn Protection and British Free Trade. 
Henry George. 4d pues, 

69. Profeetion and Waites. Henry George, § puges, 

Tu. ‘The Common Sense of the Tarif Question. Thomua 
G, Shecrmin. 8 pages, 











92. Proteetion the Friend of Labor? Thomas G, Shear. 


Man. & pages, ; 
7h. A Short Tariff History, Thomas G. Shearman 4 
pages, 
76 Plain Jidk to Protectionists, Thomas G, Shearmitn, 
4 pages. . : 
7 An Address to Workinginen on the Tari? Question. 
Henry George. 4 pages, > 
#% Protection, the Enemy of Wages. Thomas G 
Sheurinwn. 4 pitges,, 
A set of these Tracts willbe sent ta uny address for 
ten cepts, ee 
Bandand Labor Library. 
Prices, free byomiib 2 pie tracts eoples, 10 cents 
LOO copies, Ja cents; 000 copies, 3h SUH Caples, Bb2%, 


Four-pare inetes oa eapies, Fo cents; 10 coplus, 2° 





eoutss L0G copies, 82; 6,000) copies, S450, : 
Sia-pagedraets <2 euples, Mreent | Mu eopies, a eontsy 
100 copdes, 83: Sue copies, SILT, 
Bight-page traets 25 copies, fo cents; 1000 coples: 60 
eentas 00g copies, 84) 5.00 copies, S17, ; 
Twelve-page tracto—23 cuples, 0 cents; 100 copies, 7 
cents; 1,000 voples, $6; 5,000 coples, 625,50, ; 
Sixteen-page tracts~25 copies, 40 cunts; 100 coples, @l 
1,000 coples, 84; 6,000 Copies, Bok 
A speclal selection, conte thirty or more uf rhe 
most populitr traets, Will be sent for @ cents, 
Other numbers in preparation, 
Address THE STANDARD, . 
12 Uinon square, New Yark city, - 


VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD, 
NOW READY : 











Alamiied number of bound volumes of SUK STAND. < 
AKL, in heavy beards, are altered for sale atthe fob os 


Jowiug peers: 


OSUPUTLG VOHINIC ciccscerereeeetecraneseneeseene MEEBO OE 


Voulumes dnd 4, bOUnE LOBQUIOU ee ceeeerreee es Obie. 
Volumen 2; SUA assy cass vahe reas ahna cate is Sncsen 9.0 Es 


(Ex pressage extra, 


THE STANDARD, 


Address 
“12 Valon square, New 
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THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a boy aft Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains Hst of Florida 
Lands for sale for eash,or oh the fnstallment plin. 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 


References given. 











SK YOUR GROCER FOR KIRKMMAN'S 
Borax Soap, 


hon Rt i en me NLL 


10 CENTS 


Pays for your nddress in the ‘Agents’ Directory,’ 
which goes whirling all over the United States, ana 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, catalosues, 
bewspapers, mugazines, ete, from those who want 
ugents. You will get tots of mall mutter and good read. 
ing free, and be well pleased with the small invest. 
ment, Address 





s. Pp. Seawell, DP. M., 
Ren Sntem, Moore Go., N.C. 


en terse ee 





SP cncusneceamarad 


00 Pliys, comic, ete. ou. cach. Amupcibents, 
Lists free, WEMYSS & CO., 2 Reekmanl sé. ¥ 

















GENTS WANTED.—Men, women, boys and 

girls can mate any doliars by selling two litte 
patented articles whieh may be carried In a vest 
pocket. They are used by the old and young, and sell 
for 0 and 15 cents, Send 2eent stump for ihustrated 
circular or lu cents for the twosamples. Wed. RAND, 
Treasurer, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


. 


CUT THIs OUT! 
Assorted Needles 2c. 
SHUTTLES, 81 00 

BY MAEL. 


IS. AGATILA MUNLER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in svlo singing and 
Vocal sight reading at ber residence, 23 E. 3d street, 
New York. 


Every part forevery make of 
Sewing Machines or atuach- 
ments we furnish. Name the 
machine AND PAKT AND ASK 
FOR PRICE, 

AMERICAN NEEDLE CO,, 
CADIZ, VO. 
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OLLAND's Z : ’ 
COFFEE AND DINING KOOMA, 
133 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. ith and ith sts 











TAMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
ey) for James Means’ 83 and $4 shoes, 26 BO 4 
Hear Prince street. 





865 to 8100 Per 
WE PAY AGENTS MONTH SALARY, 
ANDALL EXPENSES ‘Totravel or for tucal work; 
state which preferred, also sulary wanted, SLOAT 


@& CO., Manufacturers, 2H George St, Clucinnati, O. 


A POSITION 





AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 


To any reliable man furnishing satisfactory references. 
Apply to 8. A. MCOMBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Jt hae PROTECT WIFE AND LITTLE 
ONES. Send me your address and get a clear 
«explanation of the very best plan of life insurance 
giving absulute security at really moderate cost, with 
easy payments rapidly diminishing as you grow older, 
No use applying unless you are healihy and well, and 
under sixtv. JAMES BARTLEY, Hartford Sufety Fund 
Agency, Amsterdain, N.Y. Mention thls paper, 



















Wizard Hat Rack 10¢. 


Hang your hat on window, mirror, car i ¥ 
ceiling, theatre seat, or church pew, Bee 
Makes every one atnile sod wouder. j 


F AGENTS essen“, 
80 for 91,100) for QS. AL paid. WORLD 
MYQ. CO., 122 Nassau Bt., RY Stampe taken. * 





Coser? CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LiL) 
104 Elim street, cor. Canal, X. Y. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


ES AAGENTS WANTED 
(OE AGEN ARNOLD 


4 WiLMOT CASTLE & (0,, Horbester, B. Y. 
A D RYWHER 
WAN TES ENE e ge 
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A ENT he Celebrated we 


STEAM WAS ek Dirtiegt Ciothes ngs Cc 
PACER AR a ety 2 
TT OLMANS PULMONIC SYRUP Is the best 
R Cough Remedy, Prices, c5c., 50c. aud §2. 
Depot, 331 Fourth ave.. New York. 


por STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 
10 you vant Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
VANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Send for cata- 
mues, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 
discount of Ter per cent, 
F. H. CARPENTER & CO., Box 2988, }’oston, Mass, 
“WHAT'S THE MATTER 


WITH” THIS OFFERS 25c. ; 























MA SUCTION 
as oOK, 










 cacmemrnrene? (OECD, 
Veu avi Poni) Stainp vith your wane io \ 
beautiful Adi grt Hut et aud our latest 
cat. Bent poste for ha, o for 4. 
An oppurtunity rashes §lo oda AGENT 
ing theaw and our other specialises. R. HM. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
0 Fulwuse., N.Y. HatBoce edcks anywhere, Punnicst thing out. 


$ nA 2 gE verywhere 








ONESIES OTE EITC NE EATER LL TIT 
ome or to travel, We 


; O 'L ta ake @reiiable persou iu your compty, @ 


to tack up advertiseinents aad show cards 0 
Biectrie Guods. Addvertisoments to be tacked up every- 
where, om Urres, fences and tucapites, (u conspicuous & 
ace a ds ane country in all tees the aes 

es. ety employineat; wages er Ge 
expences advanced ; no talking re fret wore to & 
all or part of the time, ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 


a EMORY 4 ©O., iat Vine Sie. 
CUNCENNATI, A e oe Pies roe. cfs 
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WALKING MADE EASY. 





An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 

etid, Tender aud Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made 

asy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
allous, will prevent excessive sweating of the fect 
iad remove all soreness from bynions, New shoes 
nage easy aa old oles, & cure guaranteed for all 
affections of the feet, Bent, post puid, on receipt of 
price, Soenta, WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 
i River st. Troy, N. ¥, 
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3 Se ETRE COSTE 
MANUFACTURERS Oo 


GRAND: SQUARE: -6 -UPtuanT 
PIANO FORTES 











HE C 


‘3 sania without crossing a lines $3 00 Cas 


three persons showlag three ways to enter will receive 9U5 each, the first five persons showing two 
ways to enter Will receive 810 each 
to reach t..e center will receive @3 each. 
chances for one of the others, ; Ine€ 
homes and competitors muat send 30 cents in payment fcr four months’ subscription, It comprises 15 

s, 64 columns, ls handsomely printed aud elevantly illustrated, 
As the Chimney Corner has been ® household word for gears, Our business I¥ transacted fairly as the 
publishers of this paper know, Send now To-Day, All replies must be received by March 27. Naines 
and addreswes of prize winners will appear in the Chimney Corner of April 15, 
may get §.5; ln any event you are sure to receive full value of money sevt. T.08e no time but 
Write at once and pet the ad One cent stamps taken same ascash, Address, 

T Cc 





A Typewrlter made to meet the modern want for a 
machine which prints directly from type, uses ho 
ribbon, allgns permanently nt potut of print. 
tug, is light, compnet, durable aud—tu a 
word—is built on scientific principles. 


A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
343 Broadway, New York. 








will be distributed among the first C7 perrons who retaro this adver 
tsement showing by plain Ink lines bew to reach the center of the 
pose by entering at anyedze and put croming s Hine The fint 
, the Grst 59 persons, should there be thas any, showing ope Way 
Ifyou do nut win one of the largest amounts you have 65 
This offer is made tointroduce The Chimney Corner!n sew 


Further comment le unnecessary 
Foe 30 centa you 


ORNEB, 67 and 69 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Iii. 





Fuel. Cooks 


STEAM COOKER FREE! °s2cthit@sudlener atest gee 


Geans, srown Bread, Custards, & rurte wt same time, and one will not flavor the other, No steam, or 


smell eseapes into the room, 
Saimple tree to AGENTS, 


Fits any stove; needs No care. 


Price @2. SALARY AND EXPENSES and 
Cc. BPEIRS, North Windham, Maine. 





~ 400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 90 cents in stamps, This book 
contains the choicest gems for Keading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. 5S, 


OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose street, New York, 





THE ENTERPRISE VAPOR MEDICATOR. 





A New Patent Medicator, Inhaler, Disin- 
fector, Etc. 


For the family treatment of 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma,ete,, and all throat, lung 
and hewd disease of chilurep 
such as Croup, Diptheria, ete., 
using drugs of ali kinds, either 
liguid or sulid,as well as herbs 
and roots, Also for perfuming 
rooms, Wearihg apparel, etc., 
(tis rapid, thorough and iast- 
ing. Asa physichain's test and 
surgeon's dressing lamp, it 
Will recommend itself to every 
one of the profession, It hav- 
ing a new and especially de- 
sirable feature of a double 
wick and wijustable flame. 
By reasup of its baving an 
extra attachment of half-pint 
cup, itean be readily used as 
tojlet, shaving, nurse or lunch 
Jamp, atonce quick, clean and 
free from odor. For conserva- 
tories itis the must effective 
means of exterminating in- 
sects on house plants, the 












orarne the plants, while the 
medication is destroying the insects. | Your family 
shysician will furnish you with recipe for each case, 
ssides the regular formula which we enclose in each 
box with circulars, etc. The only low-priced medicator 
on tlemarket. The only one which js not complicated 
and apt to get out of order. Any child can use it, 
Price com nlete, by all Grugeists, 83.50, or by mall, pre- 
a 3.75 1n money order, drafts or express order, 
Suamipa, ‘HENRY R. WILSON, 
24 Cliff street, New York. 


Read afew of the thousands of endorsements re- 
ceived, below: 

Professor Marey of Harvard College, writes—"I have 
had betrer results in Quinsy Sore Throat with your 
medicator than with any treatment I have ever used.” 

Elijah C. Baldwin, itor “Home World,” writes— 
“Having carefully examined the Enterprise Vapor 
Medicator, and seén {its workings, f an convinced it is 
& most useful and valuable invention, For the purpose 
proposed, Lean hardly conceive of any intprovement 
to be made upon It, Ultimately it must nd its way 
into every family as a housetold necessity.” 

Dr. James H, Osborr of Southington, Conn,, says—"'T 
wish every family in which | doctor had one of these 
medicotors, [tis a grand thin.’ 
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NS Ga CITY, MO. 


f mectereciel 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


tn sums of 61,900 to §10,0W each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum, Interest pay- 
able semi-annually, These bonds are secured by frst 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity, Inter: 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchanse added, Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 


euch bond 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 6100 and upward, bearing interes! 
at the rate of eight percent per annum, Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos. 
ited with a trustee, a a toy deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certitleate of deposit an 
absolutely safe Investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state, 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO,, 
Becurity Bulidius. 
KANS2S CITY, MISSOURL 





Ne 
ANY PERSON CAN Y THUS NO 
aNp (kts A'S witnoet A tkachv he, 
by usin es Instantaneous Guide to the keys, 
cea a «rc a dei ais 
aa Q :) " Je 

e De: Magasiae, 19 Park Place, New York 








vapor stimulating and Invig- | 
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(THE PILLOW INHALER 


Will Permanently Cure 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
‘Asthma and lucipient 
i Consamprion. 
Used thesnamennanordi- 
ioary pillow and enly at 
Uainhe. No pipes ortuben. 
GP) Veriectiv ante tothe most 
FILL selicate, ime meaicine 
Noi Axeas Gr—iv breathed in, not swale 
SN le Se lowed. and goes right to 

the diseased parts of 
the air passages, from the nostrils to the 
bottom of the lungs. From the very first 
night the pasyanges are clearer and the ine 
finmmation in less. The cure is sure and 
rensonably rapid. 
Call and see the Ptllow-Inhaler ur send for De- 
scripttve Pa nuplet and Teatimontale, 

AENKY & FOSTER, 

30 Enust 14th st., New York. 
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Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 
cine. I havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—S, Larry; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energetic agents inevery county Inthe 
United States and Canada to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on ite merits, An article having a large 
sale, paying over 100 per cent profit, having no competi- 
tion; and on which the agent is poe n the exe)u- 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he 
may secure from us. With all these advantages to our 
agents, and the fact is that it isan article that can be 
sold to every bouseowner, it might nat be necessary to 
mike an extraordina er to secure Rood agents at 
once, but We have concluded to make It to show, not 
only our contidence in the merits of our invention, but 
in its sulability by any agent that wil bandie it with 
energy, Ouragents now at work are waking from 610 
to $304 Month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
to Muke our olfer to all Who are out of employment, 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty davs' 
trial and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, a all 
expenses, can return all goods unsold ta us and We Will 
refund the money puid for them. No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if 
we did pot know that we have agents pow making more 
than double thisamount. Qur large descriptive elreu- 
lars explain cur offer fully, and these we wish to send 
to everyone out of employme_t Wao wil) send us three 
one cent stamps for postage, Bend at once and secure 
the agency in time for the boom, and 1 to work on the 
terms named in our extraordinary offe 


De, 
Address atonce, National Nevelty Ce., 


614 GmuithSeld Ht, Pittsburg, Pa 
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to $500 
THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men patito purchaser, Address 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 
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Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Fargahar'’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills, \% 
Send for Catulogue. Portable, Stm 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Rm. 
ginesaspecinity, Warranted equalor 
sUperiorte 
\ any made, 
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BUY THE WRINGER SHA, 
ax rue MOST LABOR 
ow PURCHASE GEAR 


P“Sa Saves haif the Iabor of other 
mm wringers, and costs but little riers. 


“A EMPIRES 3 Gish vice: 
Pees Ce 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. The CLO HES. 


wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N.Y. 
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“INCU BATOR, 
Hundreds in Use. [ilustrated circular. AL FY 
ILLIAMS, Rristol, Conn, 








Pinnts for gurdea culture, Full listory aud price 


Bbidnsteor RY, Dewberry and Cranberry 
lis Address 


st free, 
T. Dp. STAPLES, 
Porthind, Mich, 


TH AN D Weiting (horonghly taught 
HOR Dy tmadhor personally. 
ituntions procured all pupils when competent. 
end for cirreniur, WAG. CHA PEE BR, OswegosY. 








PISO’S CURE FOR x, 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tustes good, Use 
in time. Sold by drugvists, 


CONSUMPTION: 








for by Pace’s Pav. Iurrovep 
Cesmonap Ear Drums, 
the Whispers heard distinedly. 


Comfortable, invisible. Hlustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or calion F. HISCOX, @§3 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 


hud that Piseu’s Cure 
for Consumption not 
caly PREVENTS, but 
also CURES Hourse- 


neée. 

















HOW TO; 


BUILD A HOUSE. 


A new book containing plans and 
specifications for 25 huuses, all sizes, 
from 2 rooms up. A book of great 
value to all who desire to build a 
house. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
ascents. J.S8. OGILVIE, Pub- 
lisher, 57 BROSK S8'K., New York. 














G KUKGUBR WILSUN, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London,) 
Importing Taltlor. 
206 East Fourteenth st., N. Y. 





‘*°Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Chaice Patterns, 


An Elegant Selection. 


The Best Loomea in che Weat of Enuginnd 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, which for richness of quality, durcbility of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages nut held 
by other hou-es receiving goods through resident buy- 
ere. Why? Thev were bought in London by G. Wilson, 


eserve it,” 














ARE U You 9 
UPT RED ¢ 
That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theunly quick, safe, 
supe and permiinent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the jast twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetriting through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strenguhening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection With a truss, Children 
in urns are cured by the remedy alone without the ald 
ofatruss, Soreness ciused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure ean be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sulticient to 
cure &n ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany ench 
package, UV, FRINK, sole proprietor, 23$ Brond way, New 
York. (Opposite the post office.) 
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V2) Carbolate of Tar Snbalant, 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home 
New Pamphlet and full particulare 
Gee. Address, naming this paper, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa, 
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FITS CU) ED SPECIALIST PHY- 

CTAN. Bottle of medicine free. We warrant out 
remedy tocure the worst cases, and the only physi- 
clans Who do this to prevent your Lelng unpused upon 
by men using false names and who wre not dovtors, 
Because otiers failed is no reason for uot using this 
Medicine, Give express aud post office address, Uy 
couts you nothing, Address Asabel Medical Bureau. 

Bi way, New York. 


OUNG MEN, learn Tricaraphy here and 
We will help yout ihidns, AUdress CTT 
4 | help you to good pos Sdivene wi ve 
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